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DIPHTHONGIZED rendering of _ gliding sound at the end of stressed long 


Spanish e’s and o’s characterizes the 

usual North-American pronunciation 
of these sounds. Evidently something has 
been wrong with our teaching of Spanish 
pronunciation. Although an examination of 
typical textbooks printed in this country 
sheds much light, it is the failure to take due 
account of the speech habits of the average 
citizen of this country which causes most 
of the trouble. 


First, we have an exasperating self-satis- 
fied attitude toward other tongues. These 
we usually try to make sound as much as 
possible like our own rather than exert the 
effort to acquire a sound which shall ap- 
proximate the new one. Our poor acoustic 
training partly accounts for this, for we do 
not seem to hear new sounds, or at least have 
no conception of how to reproduce them, 
even when distinctly rendered by a person, a 
phonograph record, or over the radio. 


Secondly, we are very lazy about new 
things and want short cuts to mastering 
them, so that very few of us will bother 
about a secondary pronunciation of a sym- 
bol. We will adopt the easier one, or the 
one which makes the strongest impression 
on us, particularly if it fits easily into our 
linguistic habits. 

In the third place, our pronunciation is 
distinguishable from that of every other 
people I have known by two tendencies: we 
regularly add a slur or glide to the end of 
every stressed syllable possible, while we as 
regularly “swallow” as many unstressed syl- 
lables as we can. The Spaniard finds this 
combination of speech habits in us an al- 
most insuperable barrier to his understand- 
ing what we say, to say nothing of his mak- 
ing himself understood among us. 

Against this background of speech habits 
we teachers have erred, not so much in of- 
fering two sounds for Spanish e and o res- 
pectively, as in leaving the way open for a 


vowels. We must disregard the fact that 
there really are at least three sounds for 
each Spanish vowel, as Navarro Tomas 
shows, and must, for our teaching, choose 
one sound for each vowel if we hope to have 
any success. This sound must be chosen, 
not from the point of its closeness to the 
desired Spanish sound, but rather from that 
of its affording the least opportunity for a 
wrong rendering by students who have the 
handicap of the background outlined above. 
We are thus not concerned with whether 
there are more occurrences in Spanish of 
the close sound than of the open sound of 
the vowel to be mastered: we must choose 
the one of the two which is less likely to 
cause trouble. For this reason it seems ob- 
vious that we teachers of Spanish must 
hereafter shift the emphasis from “that 
which is the more correct sound” to “that 
which is the less incorrect sound as eventual- 
ly rendered by the majority of our stu- 
dents.” If we do this, we must admit that 
the teaching of an open pronunciation of 
the Spanish symbols e and o will entail much 
less trouble later on than will the teaching 
of a close sound, which is almost certain 
to eventuate in a diphthongized vowel in 
North-American speech. 


It is only after eighteen years of teach- 
ing Spanish (against a background of hav- 
ing heard and spoken it all my life) that I 
am making bold to offer this radical pro- 
posal. Spanish e can be most advantageously 
taught as the approximate equivalent of 
the e in met, and the o as the practical equiv- 
alent of o in obey. I like to teach stu- 
dents to pronounce the Spanish unstressed 
o of obedecié and colonia like the American- 
English unstressed 0 of obey and colonial, 
and then to carry over the same vowel value 
to the stressed 0, maintaning the same sound 
without any addition of a glide. The in- 
troduction to Webster’s International Dic- 
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tionary states in § 112 that this sound of 


6 “in unaccented and usually open syllables 
in English . . . will serve well for the more 
common o, accented as well as unaccented, 
in most other languages,” and I have found 
it true of Spanish. As for the sound of the 
Spanish e, § 48 and § 81 discuss a similar 
sound which is found unstressed in our 
vacation, preface and in “.. . abbé, ballet 
. .. accented, but without the vanish in 
i (ill).’ This unstressed @ in vacation can 
be used in a Spanish word like bequebo, in 
which both e’s must sound alike. Webster’s 
standard sound-equivalents herein used are: 
@ as in mate, they (“.. . ends with a van- 
ish,—really diphthongal”); @ as in lair, 
there; @ as in senate (like e in eight “but 
without the vanish’) ; @ as in met, said; 6 as 
in note, go (“with a distinctly perceptible 
vanish”); 6 as in obey, colonial (the first 
0); 6 as in for, north; a as in fall; 6 as in 
not; Gas in part. Before defending my sug- 
gestion I shall present some statistics as a 
background. 


There are before me forty current books 
or booklets published in the United States 
which deal with Spanish pronunciation and 
give sound approximations or equivalents 
in English. For the sake of conciseness 
they are listed alphabetically and numbered 
for reference hereinafter.’ 


1. List of Textbooks Used in Study of Spanish E and O. 


1. J. E. A. Alexis FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH, 
Midwest Book Co., Lincoln, Neb., 1925, pp. 14-15. 

2. Appleton’s SPANISH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
SPANISH DICTIONARY (Cuyads), D. Appleton & 
Co., N. Y., 1912, p. v. 

3. J. W. Barlow 4 yen OF SPANISH, 
A. A. Knopf, N. Y., 1929, 3- 

4. R. E. Bassett SPANISH PRONUNCIATION, Ab- 
ington Press, Cincinnati, 1914, pp. 7-8. 

5. A. H. Bushee THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SPAN- 
B. H. Sanborn and Co., N. Y., 

6. G. Cherubini CURSO PRACTICO DE ESPANOL 

PARA PRINCIPIANTES, J. C. Winston Co., Phil., 

1919, p. xxiv. 

A. Coester A SPANISH GRAMMAR, Ginn and Co., 

Boston, 1917, p. 1. 

8. R. D. Cortina CORTINA’S — METHOD, 
R. D. Cortina, N. Y., 1918, 

9 M. A. DeVitis BRIEF SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
Allyn & Bacon, N. Y., 1922, p. xiii. 

10. Espinosa and Allen BEGINNING SPANISH, Amer- 
ican Book Co., N. Y., 1921, p. 12. 

11. Gimeno and Scatori ELEMENTARY SPANISH, 
Harlow Publ. Co., Oklahoma City, 1929, p. 2. 

12. G. Hall ALL SPANISH METHOD, by Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1918, xv. 

18. Hamilton and Van Horne ELEMENTARY SPAN- 
ISH A, ‘aneeeneee The Century Co., N. Y., 1925, 
PP. o-4. 

14. W. S. Hendrix ELEMENTARY SPANISH, D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston, 1928, p. 2. 

15. Hills and Ford FIRST SPANISH COURSE, D. C. 
Heath and Co., Boston, 1917, p. 1. 

16. Hills and Ford A SPANISH GRAMMAR FOR 
COLLEGES, D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1928, p. 2. 

17. W. E. Knickerbocker A FIRST COURSE IN SPAN- 
ISH, D. Appleton and Co., N. Y., 1928, pp. xiv-xv. 


Of the 40 textbooks: 
39 suggest an approximation to a 
close ¢;? 
(Of these, only 12 fail to offer a parallel 
open e sound.*) 
One of the 39 suggests an approximation 
to the sound 4;* 
Two of the 39 suggest a sound between 
G and @;° 
Thirty-six of the 39 suggest an approxi- 
mation to the sound of 4;° 
Of the 36: 
11 suggest the @ sound without qual- 
ification as to diphthongal value’ ; 
5 suggest the @ sound with a qualifica- 
tion mentioned separately ;* 


18. Laguardia and Molt A SPANISH OUTLINE 
GRAMMAR, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y., 1928, pp. 1-2. 

19. M. E. Manfred PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR FOR BEGINNERS, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
N. Y., 1923, pp. 297-299. 

20. C. Marcial Dorado PRIMERAS “we, DE 
ESPANOL, Ginn & Co., Boston, 1918, p. 2. 
21. Marden and Tarr A FIRST SPANISH GRAMMAR, 

Ginn & Co., Boston, 1926, p. 2. 

22. J. Moreno-Lacalle ELEMENTOS DE ESPANOL, 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Chicago, 1930, p. xxxviii. 

23. J. Moreno-Lacalle ELEMENTS OF SPANISH 
PRONUNCIATION, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 
1918, pp. 16-19. 

24. Navarro Tomas and Espinosa A PRIMER OF 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION, Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., Chicago, 1926, pp. 19-24. 

25. Néel and Kennedy A PRACTICAL SPANISH 
GRAMMAR, Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y., 1927, p. vii. 

26. E. W. Olmsted FIRST COURSE - SPANISH, 
Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1925, p. 

27. Olmsted and Gordon A SPANISH” GRAMMAR, 
Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1923, pp. 2-3. 

28. L. A. Passarelli SIMPLE SPANISH, Henry Holt & 

29. M. M. Ramsey A TEXT-BOOK OF MODERN 
SPANISH, Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1925, p. 2. 

30. J. C. Ransmeier A SPANISH RECOGNITION 
GRAMMAR, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1929, p. xxii. 

$1. Ray and Bahret LECCIONES 
Allyn & Bacon, Boston, 1927, pp 

32. G. O. Russell PRE-TEXT SPANISH: ‘PRONUNCI- 
ATION (Mimeographed privately; sold by Ohio 
80.55 University, Associated Students Store at 
0.55). 

338. R. E. Schulz THE ELEMENTS OF CASTILIAN 
PRONUNCIATION, Univ. of So. Calif. Press, 
Los Angeles, 1923, p. 2. 

34. Seymour and Smithers PRACTICAL SPANISH 
GRAMMAR, Longmans, Green and Co., N. Y» 
1929, p. 1. 

85. A. Torres ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH, Double 
day, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y., 1929, p. 1. 

36. J. A. Vaeth APPLIED SPANISH GRAMMAR, 
Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y., 1928, p. 

87. G. P. Wagner SPANISH GRAMMAR, Goo. Wahr, 
Ann Arbor, 1917, p. 1. 

88. Warshaw and Bonilla THE ELEMENTS OF 
SPANISH, Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago, 1924, 

89. A. Wilkins A SPANISH REFERENCE 
GRAMMAR, Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., 1923, DD- 

40. L. A. Wilkins NEW FIRST SPANISH BOOK, 
Henry Holt and Co., N. Y., 1925, pp. 2-3. 


2. All except No. 28. 

3. Nos. 2, 4, 7, 8 9, 20, 22, 28, 29, 30, 32, 37. 
4. No. 26. 

5. Nos. 2, 27. 

6. All of the 40 except Nos. 2, 27, 28, 36. 

7. Nos. 8, 9, 11, 12, 19, 20, 25, 29, $1, 37, 38. 
8. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 18, 21. 
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20 suggest the @ sound with a qualifica- 
tion definitely specified.® 

Of the 40 textbooks, 28 suggest an ap- 
proximation to an open e 


(Of these, only one fails to offer a par- 
allel close e sound.'') 


One of the 28 suggests an approximation 
to the sound @;’* 


27 of the 28 suggest an approximation 
to the sound @.’* 


Of the 40 textbooks: 
32 suggest an approximation to a 
close o;"* 


(Of these, only 6 fail to offer a parallel 
open o sound.!4#) 


Of the 32: 
9 suggest the 6 sound without qual- 
ification as to diphthongal value ; 
5 suggest the 6 sound with a qual- 
ification mentioned separately ;*° 
14 suggest the 6 sound with a qual- 
ification definitely specified ;** 
4 suggest an approximation to the o 
sound in obey.*® 


Of the 40 textbooks: 
34 Suggest an approximation to an open 


(Of these, only 8 fail to offer a parallel 
close sound.) 


Of the 34: 


1 suggests a sound between 6 and 


1 suggests a sound between 6 and 


2 suggest an approximation to the 
o in o1;7* 
2 suggest an approximation to the 
sound 6 ;78 
28 suggest an approximation to the 
sound 6 ;** 


9. Nos. 1, 8, 4, = Pg 14, 15, 16, 17, 22, 28, 24, 26, 
. 32, 33, 34, 35, 3 9, 
All except the 12 ee in Note 3. 

i. No. 28. 
12. No. 26. 
13. All of the 28 except No. 

14. All of the 40 except Nos. 2, .% 12, 20, 22, 28, 28, 81. 
l4a. Nos. 7, 8, 9, 29, 32, 37. 
15. Nos. 8, 9, 11, 19, ~ 29, 36, 37, 38. 
16. Nos. 5, 6, 7, 18, 
17. Nos. 1, 3, 13, a 6. 16, 17, 24, 26, 27, 80, 82, 


18. Nos. 10, 35, 39, 40. 

19, All of the 40 except Nos. 7, 8, 9, 29, $2, 87. 
19a. Nos. 2, 4, 12, 20, 22, 23, 28, 31. 

20. No. 12, 

21. No. 17. 


24. All of” the 40 except Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 15, 17, 
22, 28, 29, 82, 37. 


Of the 28: 
25 suggest the sound 6 before r;?* 
3 suggest the sound 6 in ought, 
gone, thought.** 

From the bove tabulation it is patent that 
practically all of our North-American text- 
books for beginners in Spanish teach a close 
sound for the Spanish symbol e. Of the 
13 which suggest that we concentrate on 
but one pronunciation for the symbol, 12 
suggest a close e, of which 11 favor our 
@ sound as in mate, 6 with a qualification 
that there be no glide or diphthongization 
at the end. Only one of the 13 suggests 
an open e as in met. As for the pronuncia- 
tion of the Spanish symbol 0, 80% of the 
textbooks teach a close sound; while of the 
14 which suggest but one pronunciation for 
the symbol, 6 favor our 6 (only 2 qualifying 
against a glide) and 5 favor our 6 (4 as in 
for). 

The three reasons for my offering the 
pronunciation of e and o in met and obey 
as the sole sounds to be taught for these 
vowels in elementary Spanish classes follow. 

In the first place, we North Americans of 
the vast region west of the Hudson (if not 
of the Connecticut)?” have in general a 
very poor ear for acquiring sounds of other 
tongues because of not being so frequently 
exposed to foreign sounds. Far-easterners, 
with European contacts and _ occasional 
travel, seem to be able to adjust their speech 
organs more easily, and, what is more, do 
not have to overcome the handicap of a 
pronunciation of their own tongue which is 
so diphthongal and twangy and flat as to put 
high barriers in the way of learning Euro- 
pean languages. It seems evident that many 
of the American-English equivalents offered 
in the forty textbooks are suggested against 
a background of far-eastern pronunciation 
or of British-English pronunciation, rather 
than with the accent in mind of the majority 
of North Americans. The former can be 
instructed, possibly, to produce the e in they 
(beside that in met) and the o in note 
(beside that in for) with a chance of com- 


a” Those accounted for in Note 24, except Nos. 20, 24, 


“Bb. Nos. 20, 24, 34. 

7. H. Kurath, in “American Pronunciation” (Tract 
XxX, Society for Pure English, 1928, Clarendon Press). 
says ‘that Western Pronunciation is ‘“‘the most distinctly 
American manner of speaking.” He continues: “Lin- 
guistically speaking, the ‘West’ begins on the Hudson 
River, and in some respects as far east as the Con- 
necticut River. It comprises nearly 2/3 of the total 
population of the Union, 1/2 of whom are of wholly 
native parentage.” 
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paratively good results. But the average 
citizen of this country regularly diphthong- 
izes these sounds under stress, and particu- 
larly when asked to pronounce the given 
word alone. In “they haven’t it,” the e in 
they usually approaches that in met, with a 
practically complete loss of the y sound. 
But when the same person is asked to pro- 
nounce “they,” and to watch for the glide 
sound at the end, and then to chop it off, the 
resulting e is very definitely the a in mate, 
and the student almost invariably restores in 
time the glide sound after it, through associa- 
tion with “they.” Then the next step is for 
this diphthongized e (@) to become the pro- 
nunciation for all e’s, after the student has 
relaxed in his care as to which are and 
which are not in closed or open syllables. 
Many of the students who come to my ad- 
vanced classes will say: “Lah meystt as 
(e)tah 4n(e) 4l(e) koOwmaydor.” This may 
sound overdrawn, but take a glance into a 
couple of our textbooks: “creiacray-ee’a: 
b pronounced bay; f, ay’-fay; J, ayl’lay; 
$, ays’-say; m, ay’may; rr, air’ray, etc.” ;?* 
and “Mee pah’-dray day-say’-ah moo’-cho 
eerr ah Ays-pah’-nyah pah’-rah ah-prayng- 
dayrr’ ahl-lyee’ ell ays-pah-nyol’.”*® This sec- 
ond example I offer, not to suggest that it 
is taken from a book commonly used in our 
high schools, but because it represents very 
well the American-English sound equivalents 
for the average eventual pronunciation of 
most of our American-trained students (and 
of many of our teachers!) of Spanish. 


In discussing the phonetic symbol 1 (as 
in [pet]), Krapp says: “This diphthong 
may be described as a diphthongal variant of 
[e:]. Ina word like fate [fe:t], there is gen- 
erally no diphthongal quality present in the 
American pronunciation of the vowel... . 
When fully stressed before voiced conson- 
ants and at the end of stressed syllables, 
however, it tends to become more or less 
markedly dipthongal, as in fade [ferd], pay 
[per], strayed [strard] as compared with 
straight [stre:t].”°° I feel sure he would 
willingly have added they. In paragraph 74 
he describes the corresponding tendency to 
diphthongization in the case of [0:] in, e.g., 
note. And yet we have found that thirty-six 
of the forty textbooks suggest an approxima- 


28. No. 9, pp. xiii and xv. 

29. No. 8 p. 25. 

80. G. P. Krapp, THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
STANDARD ENGLISH IN AMERICA, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y., 1919, par. 71. 


tion of @ for the Spanish e, and thirty-two 
an approximation to 6 for the Spanish o. 
How much better would it be to teach these 
two vowels as approximately equivalent to 
our é in met and o in obey, leaving the finer 
distinctions till later, rather than risk the 
chance of the student’s forming a wrong 
sound-habit at first from which it will be 
very difficult to escape later. 

In the second place, my experience in 
teaching Spanish has convinced me of 
the wisdom of offering the sounds of 
é in met and o in obey, for all cases 
of e and o (despite their being for the 
time phonetically incorrect in certain cir- 
cumstances) in the expectation that time and 
imitation will later care for the vowels in 
open syllables (and for e when it comes 
before m, n, s, etc.)** This has proven more 
successful in the long run than trying to 
teach the correct sound for each vowel under 
different circumstances, in the face of the 
predominating North-American tendency to 
diphthongize all long vowels in general and 
the e and o of they and note in particular, 
as Krapp has pointed out. Mé-sd is incor- 
rect, but is far preferable to mdy-sii, in 
which the diphthongizing has almost inevi- 
tably occurred under stress with a resulting 
reduction of the unstressed final a into the 
neutral [a], as in nation [’ne:Son].*? It is 
patent that conocer is not correctly rendered 
as “ko-no-6éd(ii)** (the o’s as in obey), 
but it gives my students better results 
than those obtained by students who, hav- 
ing been taught the close and open vowels, 
eventually say: “kow-nOw-@ayer.” 


Let me pause to explain my choice of the 
o in obey as compared with the o in for, In 
for the vowel has, according to Webster, 
the same sound as that in born, bought, all, 
bawl. Krapp gives the same phonetic sym- 
bol for the vowel in store as for the first 
and third vowels in auditory; but he dis- 
tinguishes this sound from that of the vowel 
in bawl, thought. A corresponding disagree- 
ment occurs among my students, who do not 
agree as to the correct pronunciation of for 
vs. fought, some insisting that the vowel is 
the same in both. Needless to say, the em- 
ployment of o in for as the approximate 


$1. Navarro-Espinosa A PRIMER OF SPANISH 


PRONUNCIATION, pars. 27 and 28. 
82. Krapp, par. 66. 
83. For this method of teaching Spanish r see Oscar 
G. Russell, The Pronunciation of Spanish “R,” in Mod. 
. Journal III, Jan. 1919, pp. 174-184. 
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equivalent of Spanish o makes for differ- 
ent renderings in different students, although 
I must admit that in my own pronunciation 
the vowel in for is closer to the o in obey 
than to the vowel in law. However, a 
further argument keeps me from ever using 
the o in for, and that is the fact that stu- 
dents will then pronounce the first syllable of 
fortuna like their own rendering of for, and 
not only obtain a wrong o in many cases, 
but, what is much worse, pronounce the 
Spanish r like a common American-English 
r, which is a totally foreign sound to the 
Spanish-speaking people.** 

It is interesting to note that, whereas we 
have found only one of the forty textbooks 
which favors teaching @ as the sole sound 
for Spanish e (along with the one sound 6 
for Spanish o) there are twelve others which 
favor but one American-English sound 
equivalent for Spanish e (all a sound ap- 
proximating @); and there are thirteen 
others which suggest but one American- 
English sound equivalent for Spanish o 
(six offering an approximation to 6 and 
seven an approximation to 6). Of these, 
several take the trouble to explain their de- 
parture from the established custom of 
teaching at least two sounds for each of the 
two vowels, and I shall quote a few typical 
lines from these, to support my thesis, my 
difference from them coming only when they 
decide to teach the perhaps more phonetically 
exact sound, and I choose to teach the per- 
haps more pedagogically practical sound. 


Moreno-Lacalle (p. xxxvi) says in dis- 
cussing “shades for vowel sounds: .. . in- 
asmuch as these are accidental and auto- 
matically determined by the accent or posi- 
tion of the fundamental vowels, he consid- 
ers it unnecessary and unwise for the teacher 
to confuse the pupil with an explanation of 
such shades.” 

Ramsey (p. 2) states that the vowels, 
“although somewhat fainter when not ac- 


cented, always retain the same character of 
sound.” 


Passarelli (p. ix) says: “The student will 
do well to learn only the five basic sounds 
of the vowels. While it is true that e and o 
may be open as well as closed, the distinction 
between their open and close sounds is of 


84. See Russell’s article cited above, and E. C. Hills’ 
review of the third edition of T. Navarro Tomfés’ MAN- 
UAL DE PRONUNCIACION ESPANOLA in HIS- 
PANIA IX, 1926, p. 866. 


much smaller importance than the rendering 
of the correct basic sounds.” 


Bassett (p. 10) states that “a correspond- 
ing distinction for ‘close’ and ‘open’ vowels is 
claimed also for Spanish, but it operates to a 
degree much less clearly marked than it 
does in French and Italian and is of much 
less importance to the learner. To insist 
upon such a distinction here would involve a 
multiplicity of rules and checks (often more 
or less hypothetical) that would commit 
more mischief than accomplish good because 
of distracting the learner’s attention from 
vital distinctions.” 


And, finally, we have the excellent state- 
ment of Russell in his Lesson 1 (a), Note to 
the Teacher: “In the whole field of Pho- 
netics....there is no subject about which 
scientists disagree more, or have established 
fewer actual incontrovertible facts than for 
vowel quality. Acoustically the ear recog- 
nizes differences designated by the terms, 
‘open’ and ‘closed’ or better ‘tense’ or ‘lax.’ 
After his own extensive technical X-ray ex- 
periments, the author feels free to say we 
know but little as to the physiological causes 
of differences. Of the very generally used 
‘vowel triangle’, Viétor, its foremost pro- 
ponent (in his last posthumous article) said: 
‘Our former ideas of tongue articulation ap- 
pear to be largely erroneous.’ The author 
feels it incumbent on him to urge the teacher 
not to confuse the students and becloud their 
minds, therefore, by hammering at delicate 
vowel differences .... which, at best, belong 
in the later advanced courses rather than 


My third reason for suggesting that North 
American teachers of Spanish concentrate 
on one sound apiece for the vowels is the 
advice that I do so, which was given me by 
Dr. Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin when he 
was visiting professor at the Summer Ses- 
sion of the University of California in 1924. 
Distinctly do I recollect the warmth which 
he manifested in protesting against sound 
equivalents in a booklet which I showed 
him:* “Admito que hay varias pro- 
nunciaciones de cada vocal entre nosotros, 
y que mi buen amigo Navarro Tomas bien 
lo puede probar. Pero lo que importa es 
que los estudiantes del espafiol aca en este 
pais no solo aprendan a pronunciar el 
espafiol lo mejor que puedan sino que sus 


*85. Text No. 33. 
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maestros se abstengan de usar métodos que 
les puedan dar malos habitos fonéticos, to- 
mando en cuenta sus ideas anteriores de 
como pronunciar las palabras que se les 
ofrecen como ejemplos.” He protested 
against the English vowel sound in bit as 
equivalent to that in silba, and against that 
in put as an aid in teaching punto. But 
particularly did he emphasize the importance 
of not teaching the vowels in te and lo as 
the equivalents of certain parts of such En- 
glish vowel sounds as are found in they and 
go, insisting that no one can say where the 
e ends and the y begins in they, and that 
practically all North Americans end up by 
pronouncing Spanish close ¢ like our ey in 
they and close o like that in go. His final 
argument was that the position in which a 
vowel occurs will tend more to make its 
sound correct than will any conscious effort 
on the part of the student whose ear is un- 
trained for such distinctions. 

As to the numerical preponderance of the 
close vs. open sounds of Spanish vowels, 
Navarro Tomas says that the former occur 
more frequently than the latter.** But 


T. Navarro DE PRONUNCIA- 
GION ESPANOLA, p. 72. 
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by contrast we find that a recent study by 
Rice of the Spanish spoken in the Centro in 
Madrid discloses that “ . in the case of e¢ 
or @ in open syllables, elegant speakers of 
Spanish use the open sounds with a certain 
freedom or latitude which has not yet been 
clearly defined, and which the Spanish pho- 
netician has not indicated in his important 
and influential book.’’** 


Let us teachers, then, do all that is in our 
power to build up the best possible founda- 
tion for a good Spanish pronunciation on 
the part of our students, by choosing for 
their drill the approximations from their 
own natural pronunciation which shall do 
least to lead them astray in the long run. 


Leavitt O. WRIGHT 
University of Oregon. 


87. Carlton C. Rice, “Close and Open E and O at 
the Centro de Estudios Histéricos,” MODERN LANG- 
UAGE FORUM, XIV, 1, Jan., 1929, p. 24. 


Carballosa, in the same journal, XV, 2, April 1930, of- 
fers a “simplification” for the problem of distinguishing 
open and close sounds of o and e by listing fifteen sepa- 


rate rules, requiring a full column to set them down 
briefly. 


(Some of these notes are inserted in the text above, 
Le., numbers 35, 36, 37 and reduplicated in this final list.) 


A CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 


HELEN M. Eppy, State 


(AutTHOR’s Notre: A composite of reports 
submitted by observers at the close of a six- 
weeks’ demonstration class in first year high 
school French.) 


HE approach of a possible opportunity 
to teach French held no extreme terror 


for me six weeks ago. And why 
should it when I had a copy of my high 
school grammar which I had learned to re- 
vere as the key to all knowledge of French? 
The rules I had learned temporarily during 
my high school study had come to seem 
natural, through constant usage in hearing, 
reading, and speaking the language; my ear 
had been trained to recognize the correct 
pronunciation and inflection of spoken 
French; and I was comparatively familiar 
with the literature, history, customs, art, 
and life of the people whose language I 
proposed to teach. If I felt reasonably sure 
of my own ground of knowledge, would it 
not be a relatively simple matter to show 
others the way? This was what I thought 
six weeks ago when I enrolled as an ob- 


University of Iowa 


server of a high school demonstration class 
in beginning French. 

It was only a matter of days before | 
saw and read of something new and strange. 
“The Direct Method” had become a fa- 
miliar term, but what was this “Reading 
Method” of which I was hearing? Had I 
not definitely decided that the only justi- 
fiable way to learn a foreign language was 
to hear it and speak it for several weeks 
or even months before seeing it in print? 
Yet here were directions, supported by 
strong arguments, for carrying out the an- 
tithesis of my theory. 


After the way was opened, it was easy 
to see the wisdom of the recommendations 
of the Modern Foreign Language Study: 
the comprehensive program of the “four- 
fold aim” cannot be carried out in two years, 
the length of time generally devoted to the 
study of a modern foreign language in this 
country. Since this is the case, the pro- 
gram must be curtailed: it is infinitely better 
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to teach one thing well than to cover many 
things superficially with the result that pu- 
pils develop no skill to the point of perma- 
nent retention or usefulness. We should, 
then, concentrate first upon the develop- 
ment of the ability which will be most use- 
ful to our pupils. Because of the greater 
possibility of the after-school need of it, 
because it is a skill that the pupil can ac- 
quire relatively quickly, and because it is 
the most effective point of departure for 
the attainment of the other objectives when 
need or desire for them arises, the ability 
to read French is the most useful and prac- 
tical phase of the study to teach our pupils. 

By “reading” French I mean compre- 
hending the thought of the foreign page 
directly without recourse to translation into 
the vernacular. “The pupil who has learned 
to read French without translating has at- 
tained a reading adaptation in French,” ac- 
cording to Professor Morrison.* 


Reading ability is developed by attention 
to several contributory factors: oral and 
aural training, acquaintance with the basic 
vocabulary and idioms, and a recognition 
knowledge of the pertinent grammatical 
forms and usages. 

Careful training in pronunciation is justi- 
fied on the grounds that vocalization seems 
to contribute in a large measure to the ac- 
quirement of a language-sense or a feeling 
of intimacy with a language; that some 
form of “inner speech,” conscious or un- 
conscious, accompanies even silent reading ; 
and that pupils need it as a foundation for 
later oral command of the language, should 
occasion and opportunity arise. The con- 
tribution of a knowledge of vocabulary and 
idioms to reading ability is self-evident. The 
utility of a study of grammar is, as Pro- 
fessor Palmer* points out, one of economy: 
it is wasteful for a pupil in the classroom 
to learn a second language by memorizing 
it word for word and sentence by sentence 
as he has learned the maternal one. 

Let us follow the procedure by which the 
ability to read French was being developed 
in this class of high school pupils. 

The following principles and practices 
were observed during the first week of in- 
struction: (1) Imitation by the pupils of 
the sounds made by the teacher and of the 


1. H. C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the 
Secondary School, University of Chicago Press, 1926. 


- H. E. Palmer, A Gr of Spok English, 
Heffer and Sons, 1924. 


position of her lips, teeth, and tongue in 
producing the sounds. (2) “Learning to 
do by doing.” The pupils were active; 
after the example had been presented, they 
repeated the sound together. This was fun, 
and it permitted of a free response from 
every individual, as, with the whole class 
speaking in unison, there was no embarrass- 
ment. Repeated imitation afforded practice 
and insured confidence. Corrective direc- 
tions were given as the occasion arose. (3) 
Gradual growth. The pupils were not over- 
whelmed by a sudden flux of unfamiliar 
material. They were able to learn better 
by having only one new idea to assimilate 
and integrate at a time. Vocabulary was 
slowly and unobtrusively introduced by the 
teacher as she talked to the class in French, 
bringing in the new words gradually, with 
acting, illustrations, and varied examples, 
until the class arrived at the meaning. It 
was important to make sure always that 
there was no misunderstanding as to the 
meaning. The teacher had to feel out 
whether she were going too fast, and 
slacken the pace when there was not com- 
plete comprehension, returning to familiar 
material. Each day the class reviewed the 
sounds and words previously taught before 
new ones were introduced. (4) Orderly 
procedure. There was a definite order of 
presentation of each new sound. First, the 
correct sound was conveyed by the repe- 
tition of a persistent example. The next 
step introduced the sight element, when the 
words were seen in their phonetic tran- 
scription, the class pronouncing the list after 
the instructor. Lastly, the same words were 
shown in printed form. The relation be- 
tween sound and spelling was noted and 
explained. (5) Out-of-class activity. Home- 
work consisted of making a phonetic tran- 
scription of a list of words. The pupils 
were also given English stories to read about 
France and the French, to provide a cul- 
tural background for their later reading of 
French. 


During the second and third weeks ad- 
ditional sounds and words were taught, a 
greater amount of individual work was in- 
troduced, and pronunciation tests were given. 
The testing was purely for diagnostic pur- 
poses, as a guide for re-teaching and cor- 
rective drill. The tests were corrected in 
class immediately and a discussion of diffi- 
culties followed. The results of the tests 
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posted on the board the following day 
showed the pupils their relative ranking, 
and the number of times each word was 
missed, revealing the points needing re-teach- 
ing or further practice. 

By the time the pupils came to their first 
grammar lesson, they were ready for it. 
Transfer to the oral reading of familiar ma- 
terial was easy, because the reading con- 
sisted of connected sentences containing the 
vocabulary which the class had often heard, 
and the meaning of which was understood. 
By carefully chosen questions, the instruc- 
tor led the pupils to observe the first simple 
grammatical relations, those of gender and 
number, as exemplified in familiar sentences. 
Prepared exercises provided material for 
home-work, to be corrected in class the 
following day. These consisted of additional 
material for comprehension in the form of 
true-false, multiple-choice, recall, and match- 
ing exercises, requiring a maximum of 
thought but a minimum of writing on the 
part of the pupils. One exercise in each 
lesson was devoted to rapid oral drill, cover- 
ing the salient points of the lesson. 

The next day the pupils enjoyed a short 
story. With books open, the pupils fol- 
lowed the text of the story as the instructor 
read aloud slowly. The new words were in- 
troduced only at stated intervals and in 
such a manner that the class could in most 
cases infer the meaning from the context. 
Each new word appeared in the margin op- 
posite the sentence in which it occurred the 
first time, and it was repeated several times 
at close intervals in the text of the story 
to insure comprehension of its meaning and 
to fix it in the minds of the pupils. The 
story gave additional practice on the gram- 
matical vocabulary presented in the gram- 
mar lesson and did not contain grammati- 
cal points unfamiliar to the pupils. Thus the 
pupils read with pleasure and acquired a 
feeling of confidence in their progress. Con- 
tent questions in French, to be answered in 
English, served as a check on the compre- 
hension of the story. Pupils then pronounced 
the marginal words aloud and gave their 
meaning, the instructor calling up associa- 
tions with related French, English, or Latin 
words. The home-work assignment was a 
re-reading of the French story in prepara- 
tion for a ten or fifteen minute objective- 
type comprehension test in French to be 
given in class the next day. The tests, pro- 


vided in mimeographed form, were taken 
the following day and corrected immediately, 
the pupils exchanging papers. To settle any 
question which arose, pupils were referred 
to the text of the story. 


Grammar lessons in the basic text alter- 
nated with stories in the reader. There was 
a striking difference between this basic text 
and the usual beginning book in French. 
It did not aim to teach “grammar” in the 
ordinary sense of that term. Its purpose was 
rather to teach the grammatical vocabulary 
necessary for reading French. And so the 
selection of topics had been made on the 
basis of their usefulness for reading and 
grammatical forms and usages were taught 
from the view-point of comprehension only. 
For this reason it was possible to intro- 
duce these grammatical elements much more 
rapidly than would be advisable in a book 
designed to develop such knowledge of 
grammar as is necessary for writing and 
speaking French. 

The stories gave training in reading 
French, introducing gradually the most use- 
ful reading vocabulary selected on the basis 
of the frequency word and idiom lists, and 
afforded also abundant practice in the com- 
prehension of the grammatical vocabulary, 
which had already been presented in the 
basic text. By specific class exercises in 
silent reading, the pupils were led to trans- 
fer the technique of reading silently in 
English over to the silent reading of French. 
During the first reading of a story, atten- 
tion was always centered upon getting as 
much of the meaning as possible, hard spots 
being for the moment disregarded. 

Individual or “outside” reading in French 
was begun by the more ambitious and in- 
terested pupils after the third week. It was 
not long before their enthusiasm spread to 
the other members of the class. The pupils 
were guided in their choice of reading by 
the instructor and encouraged to read as 
much as they could. No specific amount 
was required because of individual differ- 
ences, but a wall-chart record of progress 
served as an incentive to maximum achieve- 
ment. 

Thus, by hearing about it, by reading 
about it, and by watching the application 
of it, have I been thoroughly and enthu- 
siastically won over to the method of which, 
six weeks ago, I was ignorant, the “Read- 
ing Method” of teaching French. 
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UN NOUVEAU TRAGIQUE 
LA PSYCHANALYSE DANS LE DRAME CONTEMPORAIN EN FRANCE 


ALEXANDER G. Fite, University of California at Los Angeles 


d'investigation scientifique tel que la 

psychanalyse ait des répercussions dans 
imagination des romanciers et des dra- 
matistes, car la psychanalyse traite de pro- 
blémes qui avaient déja formé le noyau de 
tant de romans et de piéces de théatre de- 
puis le milieu du dix-neuviéme siécle. Mais 
malgré le bruit toujours croissant fait au- 
tour des découvertes saisissantes et méme 
inqui¢tantes de la psychanalyse et la répu- 
tation mondiale acquise en peu d’années par 
son fondateur, le Docteur Sigismond Freud 
de Vienne, les Francais ont été beaucoup 
plus lents que les autres nations occidentales 
a croire a ses théories. Si l’on ne fait une 
étude assez approfondie de ce qu'il veut 
démontrer, les recherches de Freud sem- 
blent contenir du mysticisme, et méme de la 
mystification, et, comme nous le savons, les 
Francais sont loin d’étre des mystiques. 


lk EST tout naturel qu’un nouveau genre 


Les savants francais, d’abord surtout les 
psychologues, ensuite les médecins, refusé- 
rent d’admettre que ces études fussent fon- 
dées sur des bases scientifiques. Ils pensaient 
que ces prétendues guérisons de malades 
par l’interprétation de leurs réves n’étaient 
que supercherie, ou bien qu’elles étaient 
souvent dites a l’hypnotisme: ceci, en dépit 
du fait que le premier maitre de Freud dans 
sa nouvelle voie ett été le Docteur Charcot, 
le plus célébre neurologue de son époque. 


Le jeune Freud était venu a Paris en 
1885 comme étudiant de médecine. A ce 
moment-la, le philosophe Paul Janet essay- 
ait 4 la Sorbonne de briser la conception 
matérialiste de l’univers, répandue par Comte, 
Taine et d’autres. Ce revirement s’opérait 
aussi en médecine, peut-étre pour la premiére 
fois, dans les salles de malades de la Salpé- 
triére ott Charcot enseignait que l"hysterie 
est une maladie d’origine psychique qui se 
développe sans aucune altération des tissus 
et pour des raisons purement mentales et 
herveuses qui ne sont point reconnaissables 
au microscope. 

_Jusque-la la notion d’une maladie d’ori- 
gine psychique avait été inconcevable pour 
€s médecins modernes. En quittant la Sal- 
pétriére, Freud avait acquis une conception 
nouvelle des névroses, a laquelle il est resté 


fidéle toute sa vie: l’explication des phéno- 
ménes hystériques par une scission de la con- 
science. En face du moi connu s’élevait 
manifestement un autre moi, qui, a l’occa- 
sion se dressait comme un étranger mena- 
cant contre le moi “officiel”: c’était le moi 
inconscient. Quand Freud demandait aux 
angoissés, “Que craignez-vous?” il ne se 
contentait plus de la réponse, “Je ne sais 
pas.” Il croyait méme qu'il ne devait pas 
avoir confiance lorsqu’une cause raisonnable 
était nommée. La cause véritable de l’an- 
goisse est inconsciente et il faut la chercher 
péniblement. Mais le grand obstacle, c’était 
de pénétrer dans l’inconscient, car chaque 
fois, avec les moyens ordinaires, on se 
trouvait arrété sur le seuil de l’inconscient. 
Tout ce qui était au-dela restait confus et 
mystérieux, autant pour le malade lui-méme 
que pour le médecin qui tachait d’amener la 
guérison. 

C'est a peu prés dix ans apres ses études 
a Paris que Freud publia les résultats de 
ses premiéres investigations dans le royaume 
de l’inconscient, suivis cinq ans plus tard de 
son magnum opus, “L’Interprétation des 
Réves.”* Cet ouvrage mémorable, dont 
découlent tous les travaux postérieurs de 
Freud, de méme que ceux de ses disciples 
célébres, Adler, Jung et d’autres, suscita 
une opposition violente; ce fut surtout la 
partie qui contenait le point de vue exclusif 
de Freud sur la suppression des instincts et 
indication du facteur sexuel comme cause 
de maladie. Mais bientot ceux qui se met- 
taient a examiner les réves d’aprés les mé- 
thodes inventées par Freud, et perfectionnées 
par lui et ses éléves, devaient convenir qu'il 
ne subsistait pas le moindre doute quant a 
importance de cette découverte. 

Il y avait déja longtemps qu’on croyait 
d’une maniére vague et superstitieuse a la 
signification des réves; nous en trouvons 
plusieurs cas dans les littératures anciennes ;? 
aussi dans la Bible, par exemple le fameux 
réve de Pharaon (Gen. 41) interprétée par 
Joseph, le réve de Nabuchodonosor (Dan. 
2, 4) interprét¢ par Daniel, et le reve de la 

1. Studien tiber Hysterie, Vienne, 1895; Traumdeu,- 
tung, Vienne, 1900. 

2. Homére, Iliade, II, 1-34. 


Virgile, Enéide, IV, 462-473; VI, 894-900. 
Pline le Jeune, Epis. I, xviii; III, v; VII, xxvii. 
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femme de Ponce Pilate (Mat. 27, 19) au 
sujet de l’innocence du Christ. Mais dans 
ces exemples si bien connus c’était toujours 
Pavenir que l'on interprétait dans les réves; 
depuis le systéme gradué et scientifique que 
Freud a developpé, c’est le passé et un 
présent caché que l'on reconstruit. 

Le point important dans la théorie de 
Freud, c’est que le réve que l’on raconte 
n’est pas le reve tel qu’on l’a fait. Pour 
comprendre le sens caché d’un réve, il faut 
d’abord rapporter le réve manifeste aux 
pensées latentes. Le réve manifeste ne peut 
se résoudre qu’avec une clef, comme un 
écrit chiffré. Les communications chiffrées 
apparaissent habituellement comme dénuées 
de sens. Le réve déchiffré a toujours un 
sens profond. Les émotions les plus secré- 
tes, souhaits défendus, sentiments d’amour 
et de haine, inclinations criminelles, folie 
des grandeurs, amour exagéré de soi, etc., 
se donnent libre cours et puis disparaissent 
pendant le réve d’une maniére si mysté- 
rieuse que le réveur lui-méme ne comprend 
pas ensuite ce qu'il a révé. Cette modifica- 
tion des réves est un bienfait pour le réveur 
parce qu’elle lui enléve la responsabilité de 
son réve. L’acte prométhéen de Freud fut 
d’imposer aux hommes la responsabilité de 
leurs réves, en faisant la lumiére dans la 
caverne des réves. II y avait donc une partie 
philosophique trés importante dans cette 
découverte: nous reconnaissons dorénavant 
que la nature de l’homme, dans le bien 
comme dans le mal, dépasse de loin ce qu’il 
pense de lui-méme, c’est a dire, ce qui est 
connu de son moi par perception consciente. 

Il y a la une révélation capitale pour les 
écrivains; c’est la suggestion d’une vie 
cachée, d’une importance fondamentale, qui 
est capable de créer UN TRAGIQUE 
NOUVEAU. Ces investigations ont donc 
ouvert aux curieux de psycho-physiologie, 
aux chercheurs de tares et d’anomalies mor- 
bides, aux amateurs de cas rares et tra- 
giques, un champ trés étendu. Les désirs 
inconscients Ou supprimés qui réapparaissent 
lorsque faiblissent les forces qui a l'état 
normal les refoulent et les contiennent, cet 
instinct, profond et mystérieux, dont tous 
nos sentiments peuvent n’étre que des 
images déformées, se révéle a certains indices 
dont la signification nous échappe. C’est 
la le principe de tant de crises psychologi- 
ques, de tant de secousses violentes, et de 
crimes méme. Tout ceci laisse deviner au- 


dessous du monde réel de la conscience un 
labyrinthe invisible. A coté de notre vie 
réelle, il y a une autre vie qui se déroule 
inconsciente, mystérieuse, et qui ne se révéle 
qu’a certains instants. Parfois nous en 
avons l’intuition soudaine. Un mot, un 
silence peut-étre, un geste éveillent en nous 
une impression, un souvenir. Peut-étre, 
cest la solution qui nous délivrera de la 
chaine d’angoisse et de craintes qui nous a 
tenus ligotés pendant longtemps—ou, peut- 
étre, la révélation fera s’écrouler la con- 
struction d’hypocrisies et de mensonges que 
nous avons faite pour protéger le moi con- 
ventionnel, rempli d’inhibitions. 

Il y a deux dramatistes, célébres mainte- 
nant dans le monde littéraire, qui ont posé de 
tels problemes dans plusieurs de leurs 
piéces. En Italie, Pirandello* qui se plait a 
nous montrer les illusions fuyantes de la 
réalité ; aussi, comment le moi caché est quel- 
quefois plus véridique et l’emporte si souvent 
sur le moi extérieur et conventionnel de 
tous les jours. En 1920 Pirandello a dit lui- 
méme de son art: “Je trouve la vie triste, 
parce que sans savoir la raison pourquoi, 
nous avons en nous le besoin de nous trom- 
per constamment en créant une réalité (dif- 
férente pour chacun et jamais la méme pour 
tous) qui, de temps en temps, est démontrée 
par l’expérience comme vaine et illusoire.” 
En France, depuis quelque temps, ce dra- 
matiste distingué, H. R. Lenormand, a réussi 
dans la tache difficile de mettre sur la scéne, 
d’une maniére intense et condensée, des 
études de laboratoire psychologique et la 
révélation de bien des motifs cachés dans 
le moi inconscient de ses personnages. 

Certains écrivains du dix-neuviéme siécle 
avaient cependant créé des situations de 
complexité psychologique qui s’approchent 
de ce nouveau tragique que nous éetudions. 
Musset, par exemple, dans “On ne badine 
pas avec l’Amour” nous a donné un exemple 
frappant du résultat néfaste de la suppres- 
sion des instincts normaux et du_ travail 
sourd mais inévitable que ceux-ci font dans 
Yinconscient. Dans cette pi¢ce Camille et 
Perdican semblent faits l’un pour lautre, 
mais le faux enseignement du couvent retient 
Camille et l’empéche de donner libre essor 

8. Auteur de plusieurs romans et de collections de 


nouvelles, mais devenu célébre surtout a cause de a 
piéces de théatre cérébrales, parues depuis 1918: Se 


non cosi,” “Il berretto a sonagli,” “Cosi @ se vi pare,” 
“L’Uomo, la bestia, et la virtu,” “Ma non @ una cosa 
seria,” “Sei personnagge in cerca d’autore,” a 


IV,” “Vestire gli ignudi,” ‘“Ciascuno a suo modo,” 
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a l’affection qu’elle éprouve pour son cousin. 
Quand Perdican la délaisse pour Rosette, 
elle est travaillée par la jalousie et ne veut 
pas se l’avouer. Lorsqu’elle veut revenir 
au vrai et au naturel, a l’affection saine qui 
la pousse vers Perdican, il est trop tard. 
La mort de Rosette, quand elle s’apercoit 
que Perdican préfére Camille, oblige celle- 
ci 4 sublimer toute passion terrestre et a 
consacrer sa vie a l’amour divin, comme 
elle avait menacé de le faire au commence- 
ment. 

Pierre Loti dans “Ramuntcho,” et Fran- 
gois de Curel dans “La Danse devant le 
Miroir” se servent a peu prés de la méme 
motivation. Dans le roman de Loti, Ra- 
muntcho et Gracieuse sont fiancés et trou- 
vent leur plus grand bonheur I’un auprés de 
autre. Mais déja Gracieuse a un penchant 
mystique; elle est comme fascinée par les 
rites pompeux du culte, par la voix des 
orgues, les bouquets blancs et les mille flam- 
mes des cierges. Et quand elle s’agenouille, 
“elle tombe en extase devant les cantiques 
qui s’envolent sous la volte aux sonorités 
infinies ; état plein de réves, état visionnaire, 
traversé par de confuses apparitions.” Puis 
pendant l’absence de Ramuntcho au service 
militaire, encouragée par sa mére pui déteste 
Ramuntcho, “cette petite téte blonde, exaltée 
et réveuse, possédée d’un immense besoin 
d’aimer et d’étre aimée, se laisse attirer dans 
les maisons tranquilles des souriantes et 
mystérieuses nonnes noires.” Quoique Ra- 
muntcho revienne et qu'il aille la chercher 
meme jusque dans le couvent, tout son amour 
humain est immolé, elle ne s’intéresse plus 
a la vie d’ici-bas, appartenant déja en esprit 
a l'autre monde. 

Dans “La Danse devant le Miroir” de 
Francois de Curel, il n’y a pas de motivation 
religieuse, mais seulement une complication 
de passions et de désirs; et c’est une fatale 
répression d’instincts qui améne la catastro- 
phe finale. Paul et Regine s’aiment et sem- 
blent sur le point de se marier, car tous deux 
se trouvent dans une position sociale et 
financiére qui rendrait leur union chose 
facile et logique. Mais ils se mettent a 
s‘analyser mutuellement, 4 se trouver des 
défauts, 4 créer des obstacles—bref, a ré- 
primer sans raison les instincts qui les 
avaient attirés l’un vers l'autre; comme dit 
Vauteur, a danser devant le miroir ot chacun 
tache de devenir ce que l'autre pense qui 
est. Il en résulte des jalousies, des soup- 


cons, enfin de la haine, ce qui, selon Freud, 
n’est pas si éloigné de l’amour que !’on 
Yimagine. Cependant ils s’épousent. Mais 
quelques heures aprés leur mariage, dans un 
geste de bravade pour démontrer a Régine 
qu’il a le courage dont elle l’accuse de man- 
quer, Paul se fait sauter la cervelle. 


Dans une autre piéce, encore plus re 
marquable, “L’Envers d’une Sainte,” Curel 
semble méme anticiper les découvertes de 
la psychanalyse. Julie Renaudin aime pas- 
sionnément Henri Laval et est aimée de lui— 
mais il en épouse une autre. Toutes les 
émotions de la fiancée abandonnée sont 
brutalement refoulées; dans une passion 
aveugle, bientot aprés le mariage, elle tache 
de jeter la jeune femme dans un précipice, 
mais celle-ci n’est que légérement atteinte. 
Dans Vhorreur de la réalisation de son acte 
criminel, Julie entre au couvent pour l’ex- 
pier, pour tuer petit a petit tout désir ma- 
tériel qui la posséde. Pendant vingt ans 
elle méne une vie ascétique de renonce- 
ment et acquiert la réputation d’une sainte. 
Enfin quand on lui apporte la nouvelle de 
la mort de celui qu'elle avait aimé, croyant 
toute tentation enlevée, elle quitte le couvent 
pour retourner vivre auprés de sa vieille 
mére. Mais ces longues années d’abnégation 
et de flagellation ont été vaines. Le sub- 
conscient remonte a la surface, l’ancienne 
passion est rallumée 4 la vue de Christine 
Laval, l’enfant d’Henri, et elle se trouve 
sur le point de faire du mal une seconde 
fois; par un désir inconscient de vengeance, 
elle trame la destruction du bonheur de 
enfant. Se rendant compte tout d’un coup 
de ses propres intentions diaboliques, elle 
renonce définitivement aux déboires et aux 
illusions de cette vie, et se réfugie de nou- 
veau au couvent pour ensevelir dans une 
tombe vivante cet envers inquietant de 
sainte. 

On pourrait citer d’autres exemples nom- 
breux de ce genre, tels que la merveilleuse 
étude psychologique que Bourget nous 
donne dans “Le Disciple,” qui constitue une 
véritable documentation morale ainsi que 
Taine l’aurait souhaitée; ou l’art avec lequel 
Stendhal nous dépeint |’évolution graduelle 
de Julien Sorel dans “Le Rouge et le Noir.” 
Nous avons aussi plusieurs études trés fines 
et profondes chez Georges de Porto-Riche 
dans “Amoureuse,” “Le Vieil Homme,” et 
“Le Passé.” C’est surtout chez les ecrivains 
tout récents que la psychanalyse se fait trés 
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nettement sentir: Julien Benda dans “Les 
Amorandes,” Jacques de Lacretelle dans 
“La Bonifas” et “L’Ame Cachée,” et Cé 
et Gaumont dans “Le Fils Maublanc,” mais 
espace nous manque pour considérer ces 
oeuvres en détail. L’écrivain qui a été le 
plus influencé par les théories de Freud et 
qui a pénétré le plus profondément dans 
le royaume de l’inconscient, c’est le dra- 
matiste déja nommé, H. R. Lenormand.* 

Dans plusieurs de ses contes il se sert des 
théories de la psychanalyse, par exemple, 
“A L’Ecart,” “Printemps Marocain,” et 
“Fidélité,” de méme que dans les piéces “Le 
Temps est un Songe,” “Le Simoun,” “Une 
Vie Secréte,” “L’ Homme et ses Fantomes.” 
Mais l’exemple le plus frappant et le plus 
convaincant de l’emploi de ces théories se 
trouve dans “Le Mangeur de Réves.” Le 
titre nous fait penser tout de suite au livre 
qui a rendu Freud célébre. Dans “Le 
Théatre Francais Contemporain” Edmond 
Sée dit de Lenormand: “il est surtout un 
animateur de personnages vivants, doulou- 
reusement vivants, que le Destin, leur nature, 
oppriment, torturent, et qui cherchent dés- 
espérément en eux-mémes les raisons de 
leurs troubles, de leurs angoisses, un peu 
trop morbides, peut-étre.” 

Dans “Le Mangeur de Réves” nous avons 
exposé d’un cas de névrose provoqué par 
une censure, ou répression, s’exergant sur 
la libido infantile, et du traitement qu’un 
psychanalyste applique a la malade. Les 
personnages principaux de cette piéce sont 
Luc de Bronte, psychologue, et Madame 
Jeannine Felse, veuve. Au commencement de 
la piéce, nous voyons celle-ci dans une pen- 


4. Né en 1882, fils du compositeur René Lenormand; 
jeune, il a beaucoup voyagé, surtout dans l'Afrique du 
Nord, d’out est tirée l’inspiration de plusieurs de ses 
piéces. Il a épousé l’artiste dramatique hollandaise, 
Marie Kalff, qui, avec le célébre directeur russe, Pitoéff, 
l’a aidé A monter la plupart de ses piéces. Lenormand 
a été apprécié a l’étranger longtemps avant d’étre 
pleinement accepté en France. Il dit de son propre 
théatre (Vient de Paraitre, juillet, 1925., p. 354): 
“Toutes mes piéces tendent vers l’élucidation du mystére 
de la vie intérieure, vers le déchiffrage de l’énigme que 
l'homme est pour lui-méme. Mon théftre est un dialogue, 
un combat entre le conscient et l’inconscient.’” Son 
Thédtre Complet est en cours de publication chez Crés 
(Paris). Avec deux volumes de contes, “A l’Ecart,” et 
“L’Armée Secréte,” les piéces suivantes ont paru: “ 
Ratés,” “Le Temps est’ un Songe,” “Le Simoun,” “Le 
Mangeur de Réves,” “La Dent Rouge,” “Une Vie Sec- 
réte,” “A l’Ombre du Mal,” “L’Homme et ses Fan- 
tdémes,” “‘Le Lache,” “L’Amour Magicien,” et ‘““Mixture.” 
A New York, il vient récemment de paraitre une tra- 
duction des piéces suivantes de Lenormand: “Le Man- 
geur de Réves,” “L’Homme et ses Fant6mes,” et “Le 
Lache,” traduction de D. L. Orna, publiée chez Payson 
et Clarke, et simultanément en Angleterre chez “The 
Camelot Press.”” Knopf auparavant a publié une traduc- 
tion de “Les R&tés” et “Le Temps est un Songe,” et 
The Century Co., a fait paraitre une édition scolaire de 
“Le Temps est un Songe.” 


sion de famille, femme mystérieuse qui 
mange trés peu et qui parait souffrante; elle 
ne quitte jamais la maison et préfére rester 
seule tout le temps. Luc apprend qu’elle 
vient de sortir d’une clinique ot elle a été 
soignée pour une maladie nerveuse. Un 
soir il joue au piano un air arabe qui inté- 
resse beaucoup cette personne étrange; elle 
finit par sortir de sa chambre pour mieux 
écouter. Il rejoue le air, et cette fois 
elle pleure. Voyant a quel point elle est 
émue, Luc se met a causer avec elle et lui 
conseille de quitter l’endroit ot ils se trou- 
vent a cause de l’influence déprimante de 
l’entourage: “Nous subissons l’influence de 
ce lieu encaissé, de ces foréts qui tombent 
dans la vallée, de toutes ces lignes descen- 
dantes. Ici notre ame roule au bas de sa 
pente . . . et elle finit par s’y trouver bien, 
Elle n’essaye plus de remonter.” (Pro- 
logue). Jeannine acquiesce et dit quelle 
veut retourner en Afrique ot elle a passé 
son enfance. Elle semble insensiblement 
attirée vers Luc et commence a parler un 
peu de son passé. Elle s’arréte soudain, 
mais il l’encourage a continuer, disant qu'il 
est déja parvenu a guérir plus d’un malade, 
Quand elle veut savoir comment, il répond: 
“Avec des vérités ignorées d’eux-memes. 
Vous connaissez le vivier qui est dans la 
cave? On y garde les truites péchées dans 
le torrent. Et I’hotesse vous prie de choisir 
vous-méme, avec une épuisette, celle que 
vous mangerez le soir. Eh bien, ces truites 
me font penser aux vérités que j’essaye de 
capturer au creux de |’ame humaine. Les 
unes et les autres cherchent l’ombre, la pro- 
fondeur. Et il fait aussi obscur dans l’auge 
de pierre que dans les consciences.” (Pro- 
logue). 

Il lui préte un de ses livres de psychologie 
ott se trouve un passage qui la frappe: “La 
destinée des étres, toute leur vie, physique 
et passionnelle, est souvent déterminée par 
les chocs et les expériences de leur enfance.” 
(sc. 1). Elle avoue que c’est le cas chez 
elle, car a l’age de six ans elle a vu tuer sa 
mére sous ses yeux, et souvent dans ses 
réves elle revoit cette scéne horrible; mais 
dans le réve tout semble paisible et la mére 
parait morte d’une facon naturelle. 

Lorsque nous voyons Jeannine et Luc de 
nouveau, ils sont descendus au méme hotel 
au bord de la Méditerranée. Jeannine he- 
site a faire d’autres révélations a Luc, de 
peur que cela n’aggrave ses souffrances au 
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lieu de les alléger. De plus, elle est mécon- 
tente d’elle-méme, car Luc a commencé a 
lui faire des avances tendres et elle n’a pas 
suffisamment résisté. Elle sent qu’elle de- 
vrait se contenter de sa solitude. Mais 
elle avoue que la présence du jeune homme 
lui apporte du calme et elle voudrait qu'il 
reste auprés d’elle, s’il consentait a ne plus 
essayer de l’aimer.. Elle est convaincue que 
l’amour lui est néfaste. L’année précédente, 
en effet, s’étant laissée aller 4 son penchant 
pour un homme dont elle se croyait amou- 
reuse, cette aventure ne lui a laissé que des 
pensées déprimantes et l’envie de se suicider. 
Cette confession, c’est la lumiére pour Luc; 
il lui explique que ce n’est pas la pensée de 
l’amour qui lui cause du remords, mais un 
crime ancien et imaginaire que 1l’amour 
évoque de nouveau. En effect, étant toute 
petite, elle avait été victime de ce que les 
psychanalystes appellent le complexe d’Oe- 
dipe; elle avait aimé son pére d’un amour 
trop passionné, et, jalouse de sa mére, dans 
son ame enfantine elle avait obscurément sou- 
haité la mort de celle-ci, et l’avait maintes 
fois tuée en réves. “Aujourd’hui encore,” 
lui dit Luc, “il vous arrive, en dormant, de 
la mettre au cercueil, car l’4me conserve in- 
définiment la trace des désirs disparus.” 
(sc. III). 


Jeannine recule d’horreur devant une telle 
explication de ses souffrances, car elle n’a 
jamais été consciente que de sentiments les 
plus purs envers ses parents. I] faut donc 
qu'il y ait en elle deux étres qui s’ignorent 
mutuellement; celui qui apparait en surface 
et qu’elle connait, et l’autre, inconscient, ou 
ont di exister tous les désirs troubles qu’elle 
refuse d’admettre. Mais elle ne chasse 
point Luc, et, quelques semaines plus tard, 
elle semble s’étre résignée a cette interpréta- 
tion. Nous la voyons gaie et joyeuse, et 
Luc lui prodigue assidtiment ses attentions. 
Il lui dit qu’elle est heureuse maintenant 
parce qu’il a tué le mauvais réve en lui ré- 
vélant la vraie cause de sa mélancolie. En- 
chantée d’avoir retrouvé le bonheur, elle 
exprime le désir de voyager de nouveau et 
de revoir l’Afrique. Luc consent a l’y ac- 
compagner. 

Une fois en Afrique son malaise revient 
et elle souffre de nouveau d’une facon in- 
tense. Dans ses réves elle a conscience d’un 
crime impuni, quelque chose de réel, d’oublié, 
qui crie vengeance. Elle commence 4a 
douter du pouvoir guérisseur de Luc. Elle 
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pressent qu'il se détache d’elle peu a peu; 
elle l’accuse de s’intéresser a elle plut6t par 
curiosité morbide et par orgueil de prouver 
qu'il a raison. II s’indigne, et dans une des 
scénes les plus fortes de la piéce il dit avec 
véhémence qu’il faut garder un certain dé- 
tachment pour rester scientifique, mais qu’il 
a donné toute sa vie avec passion et sin- 
cérité 4 son oeuvre de psychologue: 

Jeannine, les yeux mi-clos, avec une nu- 
ance de mépris: 

“Crois-tu vraiment qu’en ramassant les 
miettes de mon ame, tu connaitras la vérité? 
Crois-tu qu’en portant la lumiére dans le 
dédale de ma conscience, tu me guériras? 
La pleine lumiére, oui, ce serait peut-étre la 
guérison ... La demi-lumiére est ‘plus 
dangereuse que l’obscurité . . . Elle réveille 


les furies qui dormaient... Et tu ne 


pourras jamais faire dans les étres qu’une 
demi-lumiére. L’homme le plus intelligent 
ne comprend qu’a moitié.” 

Luc—“Qu’en sais-tu ?” 

Jeannine—“J’ai réfléchi, depuis un mois. 
Je t’ai regardé ... (Avec douleur) J’ai 
vu l’affreuse passion de connaitre, la curi- 
osité, froide et brillante comme un couteau 
bien aiguisé.” 

Luc—“Ne dis pas que je ne t’ai pas ai- 
mée.” 

Jeannine—“Tu aimes l’énigme irritante 
qui se cache dans le dernier repli des con- 
sciences.” 

Luc—“Non. Non. C’est bien toi que 
j'aime . . . et non pas seulement cette part 
de toi-méme qui m’échappe . . . Quand je 
te revois dans le petit jardin au bord du 
torrent, par ces soirs enfermés d’automne, 
toute pensive et repli¢ée sur ton triste secret 
... j€prouve un tremblement intérieur 
... une douceur qu’aucun souvenir n’a 
jamais éveillé en moi.” 

Jeannine—“Tu te connais si mal, mon 
cheri . . . Tu prends tes émotions d’artiste 
pour de l’amour.” 

Luc—“Je suis un homme attelé a une 
tache rude, décevante. Arréter les gens 
comme au passage et arracher la premiére 
écorce de leurs mensonges, découvrir les 
amours, les plaies cachées sous l’ouate, les 
envies bestiales et, ces tares mises a nu, 
soulever l’un aprés l’autre les voiles de dis- 
simulations inconscientes; creuser toujours 
plus avant, comme un ver dans l’humus, a 
travers des couches immatérielles de sou- 
venirs tronqués, de réveries hypocrites, de 
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désirs ignorés . . . des mains trop douces 
ne viendraient pas a bout d’un pareil tra- 
vail.” 

Jeannine—“‘Tl est inutile.” 

Luc—“Qu’est-ce que tu dis?” 

Jeannine—“On n’apprend rien que par 
Yamour. On ne peut savoir qu’en se don- 
nant.” 

Luc—‘Ainsi tu te défies de moi? Tu 
résistes sourdement 4 ma pensée? Voila 
pourquoi je n’ai pas déchiffré ton énigme.” 

Jeannine—“Je me dis parfois que si tu 
étais venu a moi d’un coeur plus simple, 
ah! tu aurais tout deviné, tout compris sans 
paroles. Et si tu m’avais prise avec l’ardeur 
aveugle des vrais amants, mon mal se serait 
dissous a cette flamme. Heélas, ta passion 
la plus profonde est étrangére a l'amour! 
Tu ne peux te donner sans réserve.” 

Luc—“C’est vrai, mais cette passion de 
connaitre que tu crois stérile et glacée, elle 
a Sa source dans l’amour comme toute pas- 
sion. J’aime. J’aime l’innocence qui est au 
fond des crimes. Et je me suis donné. A 
une chimére, peut-€tre, mais je me suis don- 
né. Regarde ma vie. Je me semble un 
termite enfoncé dans ses galeries soute- 
rraines. Jamais de repos, jamais d’air libre. 
Je ne peux plus approcher un étre sans étre 
obsédée par le signe indéchiffrable qui est 
grave en lui. Je ne connais pas le bonheur. 
Oui est la femme que j’ai pu chérir en paix? 
Un homme éteint? Non pas. Un homme 
altéré de plenitude et que son démon oblige 
a passer de l’une a Il’autre, dans une ardeur 
pleine de tristesse. Un faux Don Juan qui 
se refuse a l’amour, pour l’amour d’autre 
chose.” (sc, VII). 

Jeannine tient a retourner a l’endroit ott 
sa mére a été tuée et l’on obtient comme guide 
un ancien bandit, Balkagcem, qui avait pris 
part au meurtre. Chemin faisant, Jeannine 
est trés impressionnée par le paysage et 
enfiévrée par le brulant soleil; elle sent une 
étrange peur qui l’envahit: 

“Ces pierres stri¢es, plissées, comme des 
cervelles d’animaux, se sont mises a briller 
soudain, et il m’a semblé qu’elles sécrétaient 
des milliers de pensées méchantes.” (sc. IX). 

Luc voudrait mettre fin a ces pensées 
pénibles : 

“Cette analyse continuelle te ronge comme 
la rouille. Elle n’est peut-étre pas tout ton 
mal. Elle est certainement une partie de 
ton mal.” (sc. IX). 

Elle replique qu’il est trop tard pour 


changer, car c’est lui qui avait fait com- 
mencer ce mal. Luc a l’air contrarié; Jean- 
nine suggére qu’il vaudrait mieux qu’elle le 
débarrasse de sa présence génante: “J’ai 
révé cette nuit que mon cheval galopait vers 
un précipice. Je n’avais aucune peur. 
C’était une délivrance.” (sc. IX). 

Plus tard Balkacem leur donne les dé- 
tails sur la mort de la mére de Jeannine. 
Pendant que les pillards attaquaient les hom- 
mes de l’expédition, la mére et l’enfant 
avaient été mises en lieu str dans une ca- 
verne. Mais la petite fille s’était glissée de- 
hors et avait fait signe aux pillards avec 
son chale, les avait appelés et leur avait 
montré l’entrée de la caverne. Les pillards 
avaient fait le tour par les rochers, surpris 
la mére au fond de l’abri, et l’avaient em- 
portée sous les balles. Ce crime que Luc avait 
pressenti existait donc réellement ; Jeannine, 
quoique indirectement, avait tué sa mére. Au 
récit du brigand le voile du passé se déchire 
pour Jeannine, elle revoit tout a présent, la 
caverne, le chale vert, le sable rose. Elle de- 
vient presque folle et parle avec l’accent d’une 
toute petite fille, comme si sa mére était 1a, 
et finit par se sauver dans l’obscurité de la 
nuit. 

Un témoin intéressé de cette scéne, Féar- 
on, une autre femme qui avait servi dans le 
temps de champ d’expérience pour les ob- 
servations psychanalytiques de Luc, lui re- 
proche d’avoir passé toute sa vie a observer 
les autres sans avoir pris le temps de 
s’observer lui-méme. I] est devenu maladif 
dans ses recherches; ces secrets étalés pour 
lui remplacent l’amour, et il n’est plus 
capable d’une affection sincére. La science 
nest qu’un écran dont il veut cacher sa 
folie. Nous songeons au mot de Rabelais: 
“Science sans conscience n’est que ruine de 
lame.” 

A ce moment on entend résonner un coup 
de feu; c’est Jeannine qui se tue. Elle ne 
pouvait pas, sans doute, supporter la révéla- 
tion qu’on lui a faite et elle meurt d’un trop 
lourd souvenir. Luc, tout en étant déprimé 
par cette mort, se félicite d’avoir vu juste 
dans les réves de la malheureuse. Mais 
Féaron le raille en disant qu’il n’a vu qu’une 
partie de la vérité: 

“Tu croyais ne trouver en elle que des 
désirs obscurs . . . et c'est une action qu! 


pesait sur son 4me. Un geste innocent, le 
mouvement d’un petit bras dans la lumiere 
qui a 


du soir... Un geste meurtrier, 
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rdu sa mére! Tu croyais la guérir en 
léclairant, et le premier rayon qui a percé 
sa mémoire l’a tuée! Les choses humaines 
sont doubles: les étres sont a la fois incon- 
scients et responsables, pleins de scrupules 
et de cruauté, de sagesse et d’incohérence, 
de logique et de folie.” (sc. 1X). Luc a donc 
le pouvoir de déchainer les forces. Mais 
elle peuvent se retourner contre celui qui les 
a libérées. C'est le tour quelquefois du 
MANGEUR DE REVES d'etre mangé. 

De cette piéce intense que nous avons 
briévement résumée une double lecon se 
dégage. Outre 1’étude psychologique trés 
fine de ces deux ames et de leurs passions 
les plus intimes, nous y voyons, tout 
d’abord, cette croyance de l’auteur que la 
psychanalyse est une découverte de premiére 
importance qui peut amener un réel progrés 
dans le monde scientifique; surtout quand 
il s'agit de pénétrer plus profondément dans 
les ames pour y lire les causes cachées des 
maladies mentales, et pour détourner dans 
une voie utile le désir (libido) réprimé. Ce- 


pendant—et c’est aussi ce qui ressort de cette 
piéce— entre des mains inhabiles, il y a 
grand’chance de malheur; au lieu d’amener 
une guérison, ou une sublimation des pas- 
sions en jeu, on peut en déchainer d’autres 
qui feront oeuvre destructrice. Il faut que 
linvestigateur reste strictement sur un ter- 
rain scientifique, et qu’il n’y méle point égo- 
isme ou amour. C’est la la grande faute de 
Luc, et Jeannine a raison lorsqu’elle l’accuse 
de procéder aussi, et peut-étre, surtout, par 
curiosité et par orgueil. 

Ainsi Lenormand, qui a été en France un 
des premiers littérateurs a s’intéresser a la 
psychanalyse, tout en extrayant d’excellentes 
situations dramatiques de cette nouvelle 
science, ne l’accepte que sous réserve. II 
parait arriver a la conclusion logique que 
cette science est encore dans son enfance, 
et que’elle ne peut espérer tout faire, car son 
champ d’activité, tout en étant de la plus 
haute importance, restera nécessairement 
limité comme toute invention de l’esprit hu- 
main. 


QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


Leonarp Scuwartz, Stanford University 


N NIVERSARIES and centenaries mark 
A the rhythm of literary discussion in 
France with relentless force. The 
Virgil bi-millenium, celebrated at the Sor- 
bonne, doubtless made it easier for Jérome 
Carcopino to find a publisher for his timely 
book on the Fourth Eclogue, and the cen- 
tenary of Hugo’s Hernani brings forth 
Henri Lyonnet’s Les “Premiéres” de Victor 
Hugo (Delagrave, 12 francs), in a series 
that has described the first performances of 
the plays of Moliére, Corneille, Racine and 
Musset. Lyonnet explains the circumstances 
under which Hugo’s writings came to be 
staged, from the failure of Amy Robsart 
to the staging of La Grand’Mére and Man- 
geront-ils? selected from Hugo’s Thédtre en 
liberté, even including the dramatizations of 
his novels. Imagine Dumas and Hugo com- 
plaining to the Duke of Orléans that they 
had difficulty in getting their plays pro- 
duced, with the result that Hugo received 
a theatrical franchise which made it pos- 
sible to bring out his Ruy Blas on the stage 
of the Renaissance theatre, managed by one 


of his own friends! Forgotten facts and 
fresh information make this book valuable. 
From the diary of the actor Joanny, pre- 
served in the Rondel library, Lyonnet shows 
that the battle over Hernani really lasted 
from Feb. 25th to the 4th of April: Le 
vendredi 5 mars 1830.—La salle est remplie 
et les sifflets redoublent d’acharnement. II 
y a dans ceci quelque chose qui implique 
contradiction. Si la piece est mauvatse, 
pourquoi vient-on? Si on y vient avec tant 
d’empressement, pourquoi siffle-t-on? .... 
Cela n’est amusant que pour la caisse. 

A tempting title is born by Henry Cham- 
ply’s Mil neuf cent trente ou l Antiroman- 
tisme (Librairie Valois, 12 fr.), but this 
book must be dismissed as merely the un- 
supported opinion of an individual man of 
letters. In form, it is a dialogue with one 
Romain Pailhés, or Roland Dorgelés, who 
sees in the year 1930 the dawn of an anti- 
romanticism, that is to say, of a realism 
more human and penetrating than that of 
other times. I note also a seven page attack 
on Mauriac and the pessimists: “M. Mau- 
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riac maudit la vie dans tous ses romans. S’il 
y a un péché inex piable en littérature, s'il y 
a une facon diabolique de s’opposer au pro- 
grés moral, déja douteux en soi, M. Mauriac 
commet ce péché, et il est ce diable.” 

The title of Mauriac’s latest serial is Ce 
qui était perdu, but I have not had the 
opportunity to read it in the Revue de 
Paris. Morand’s “educational film,” called 
New-York, has been published by Flam- 
marion, 12 francs. His latest serial in the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise: Champions du 
monde deals with the fortunes of four 
students at Columbia University in 1910, 
as told by their tutor in French. Julien 
Green’s latest, ’ Autre Sommeil, also is com- 
ing out in the N. R. F. From the first 
installment, it would appear that this is 
going to be a story of Paris life. Henri 
Pourrat has finished Le meneur de loups, 
and added another masterpiece to the liter- 
ature of Auvergne. The Revue de Paris 
publishes the first installment of Duhamel’s 
“Scenes de la vie future, beginning with a 
voyage to the United States in the not very 
distant future. It will not please the Amer- 
ican reader. Paul Valéry’s latest essays 
have been published as Variété II (Nou- 
velle Revue Frangaise, 13 fr. 50). 

Readers whose attention was attracted by 
Professor Aaron Schaffer’s article, “The 
Parnassians at Play,” in the last number of 
the Romanic Review, will want to own his 
recently published Parnassus in France ( Uni- 
versity of Texas, 291 pp., cloth, $4). This 
volume is an introduction to the poetry of 
the last half of the x1xth century, preceded 
by a survey of the French lyric from its 
beginnings and followed by a long chapter 
on the Symbolists and Decadents which 
studies the work of many of the survivors 
of these revolts against strict Parnassian 
practices. Professor Schaffer chiefly in- 
terests his reader in the history of the Par- 
nassian school and the writings of these 
poets, among whom Baudelaire is perforce 
included. Although an American is fully 
entitled to his own critical standards, I wish 
that when Mr. Schaffer devoted seven pages 
to a study of the poetry of Eugéne Manuel, 
he had drawn attention to the protests of 
Fernand Vandérem or to the “guerre des 
manuels” waged in the Revue de France, 
Grande Revue, and elsewhere in 1923, with 
the purpose of banishing the name of Man- 
uel from beginners’ histories of French 
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literature. Professor Schaffer anticipated 
a treatise on the Parnassian school an- 
nounced by Professor Martino, which is not 
yet ready. On the other hand, Maurice 
Souriau has just published, as a sequel to 
his fine Histoire du Romantisme, an His- 
toire du Parnasse, (Editions Spes, 40 
francs). 

Former colleagues of Gustave Lanson 
honored him recently by the presentation of 
a collection of his own scattered articles and 
prefaces, published by Champion, Etudes 
d’histoire littéraire, 35 francs. Prof. Lan- 
son’s commentary on Les Essais de Mon- 
taigne (18 fr.), is the latest study to appear 
in Mellottée’s series, Chefs-d’auvre de la 
littérature expliqués. Very favorable com- 
ments have been passed on the Choix de 
Poésies by Verhaeren and by Marcelline 
Desbordes-Valmore, lately added to Le- 
merre’s pocket editions. Father Ernest 
Dimnet has himself translated L’Art de 
penser for the publisher Grasset (15 francs), 
and it might be advantageous to be able to 
compare the two texts, perhaps a short cut 
to better French. 

It was in 1925 that André Thérive began 
his column in the Nouvelles Littéraires, 
headed Querelles de langage. These com- 
ments have been brought together by the 
publisher, Stock, under the same title (price 
12 francs), doubtless because Thérive kept 
receiving letters dealing with questions 
treated in earlier articles, to which it was 
difficult to refer. He warns us that the 
principal flaw of modern French is a bu- 
reaucratic jargon, le parler gendarme. “Dé- 
fendre pratiquement la langue frangaise, ce 
nest pas du tout militer pour le purisme, 
c’est lutter contre le pédantisme.” Thérive’s 
criterion is philology ; questions of grammar 
are generally referred to Abel Hermant in 
the Figaro. His Nouvelles Remarques de 
Monsieur Lancelot pour la défense de la 
langue francaise (Flammarion, 12 fr.) will 
not be found so useful in America, if only 
because the book has no index. 

I am very anxious to draw attention to 
the collection called Les Textes francais 
published under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation Guillaume Budé (Editions F. 
Roches, 150 blvd. Saint-Germain, prospectus 
on request). Good paper, fair prices and 
the best of editing characterize this library 
of books. Professor Chinard, who is com- 
ing to Berkeley this summer, edited the 
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Atala, René which has just reached me, a 
marvel of condensed information and a 
handsome book for 18 francs. 


Anonymous or Philippe Soupault has 
added to the Kra anthologies of contempo- 
rary verse and prose an Antholo = des 
essayistes francais contemporains (Editions 
Kra, 30 fr.). Fortunately this collection is 
not limited to the familiar or literary essay ; 
publicists are included, and the biographical 
notes are complete, beginning with Julien 
Benda, born in 1867, and going on to Jean 
Prévost, 1901. The other essayists found 
here are Alain, M. Arland, J. Bainville, E. 
Ber!, A. Chamson, B. Crémieux, Drieu la 
Rochelle, B. Fay, A. Gide, J. Guéhenno, E. 
Jaloux, R. Lalou, V. Larbaud, M. Leroy, 
G. Marcel, H. Massis, A. Maurois, H. de 
Montherland, J. Paulhan, L. Pierre-Quint, 
Ramon-Fernandez, J. Riviere, L. Romier, 
André Siegfried, P. Souday, A. Suarés, A. 
Thibaudet and P. Valéry. 

Georges Bonneau’s Le Symbolisme dans 
la poésie francaise contemporaine (Boivin, 
12 fr.) consists of three lectures: the first, 
a rapid historical survey; the second, which 
is really excellent, an exposé of the philos- 
ophical foundations of Symbolism as a re- 
action against the Parnassian realists; and 
third, an appreciation of symbolist art as 
exemplified by Samain’s poems. 

I think it is news that the famous “Van 
Bever and Léautaud,” the Poétes d’Au- 
jourd’hui of the Mercure de France, has 
been enlarged and reissued in three vol- 
umes by the surviving author, Léautaud (45 
francs). This new group of Morceaux 
choisis (generally by the poets themselves, 
if living) represents a total of seventy-four 
authors, those added being: Apollinaire, 
Cocteau, Castagnou, G-C. Cros, Derennes, 
Deubel, Droin, Duhamel, Fagus, Klingsor, 
Lebesgue, L. Mandin, F. Porché, J. Ro- 
mains, A. Salmon, Cécile Sauvage, A. Spire 
and Touny-Lérys. Conspicuous omissions 
are Claudel, Péguy, Max Jacob and Toulet. 
None of the poets and few of the poems ap- 
pearing in the first editions of this book 
have been omitted, even in the poems by 
living poets, but the biographical material 
has been completely revised. One would 
not expect it, perhaps, but there is a real 
dearth of poets in France today, that is to 
Say, there are no young men coming along 
to fill the places of the Cocteaus and Ro- 
mains of ten years ago. Many of the men 


who appeared in the first edition of Poétes 
d’ Aujourd hui were then only in their twen- 
ties; one cannot accuse Léautaud of dis- 
trusting their youth, but in the youth of 
today poetical talent seems not to be found. 


After half a year, I have decided not to 
renew a subscription to that widely adver- 
tised magazine, La Quinzaine critique (Mai- 
son du livre francais, 84 francs). Covering 
the whole field of thought, plus de luxe 
editions, this review devotes so little room to 
French literature that it does not begin to 
equal the bi-monthly Chroniques des lettres 
francaises (Horizons de France). The 
Quinzaine critique is too selective; it does 
not even list the new books of the month. 
Its distinctive features are the reviews of 
the periodical press and the promptness with 
which its book-reviewing is done, from ad- 
vance proof-sheets, 


During the year 1928, M. Galtier-Bois- 
sire, André Rouveyre and the free-lancers 
of Le Crapouillot turned upon Martin du 
Gard, editor in chief of the Nouvelles lit- 
téraires and Frédéric Lefévre, whose lit- 
erary interviews, entitled Une heure avec 

_ have been a feature of this weekly. 
Léon Daudet called the latter le cornac 
illettré des Uneuravec, and Rouveyre: 
Vhomme qui écrit avec ses jambes because 
une heure avec meant half a hour to go 
fetch some copy and half an hour to take 
it to the printer. Jacques Boulenger and 
Abel Hermant showed clearly that inter- 
views signed by Lefevre had been written 
out by his subjects, with a few questions 
interpolated later to hint at a conversation. 
I recall this disagreeable testimony because 
it tends to set a stamp of veracity upon this 
series of articles. The greater number have 
been reprinted by the Nouvelle Revue 
francaise among their documents bleus, 
wretched paper, wretchedly sewn, 13 fr. 
50. They are indexed and contain often 
the first information about new writers to 
appear in book form. Thus the fifth series, 
issued at the beginning of the year, con- 
tains coriversations with Julien Green, 
Jacques Copeau, Istrati before and after 
his journey in Russia, Montherland, after he 
abjured his faith in sport, Alain, Claudel, 
with the geographer Jean Brunhes or the 
scholar Lévy-Bruhl. I should add here that 
Lefévre’s Entretiens avec Paul Valéry, cer- 
tainly the best introduction to the man and 
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his work, have been reissued by Flammarion 
at 15 francs. 

“La poésie en Amérique aujourd hut parle 
francais.” This declaration, made by René 
Taupin in his Paris dissertation, L’Influence 
du Symbolisme francais sur la poésie amér- 
icaine de 1910 a 1920 (Champion, 35 fr., 
300 pp.) should certainly arouse teachers of 
French. Perhaps we do not feel sufficiently 
acquainted with our modern poets to be able 
to challenge this assertion, while, for lack 
of space, Taupin cannot quote quite freely 
enough to prove his point to the hilt. Helped 
by consultations with the more famous 
American poets of this period, Taupin has 
indicated many kinds of French influence 
in our verse; significant influences and not 
mere borrowings of phrase and image, ex- 
erted by such poetry as that of Laforgue, 
Régnier, Verhaeren, Fort, and Jammes, by 
the criticism of Remy de Gourmont and the 
theories of versification advanced by Vil- 
drac and Duhamel. Dr. Taupin says that 
these French influences enabled the Amer- 
ican Imagist poets to overcome the senti- 
mentality and abolish the vain ornaments 
respected in America by tradition up to 
1910. With much industry, Taupin shows 


the contributions made by our minor poets 
as well as explaining very precisely the part 
played in these developments by such lead- 
ers as Ezra Pound, Amy Lowell and T. S. 
Eliot. This is the subtle reasoning by which 
Taupin claims French influence on con- 
temporary American poetry: “A partir de 
1917, on voit clairement dans la poésie des 
revues qui se consacrent a la littérature nou- 
velle, les nouveautés techniques apportées 
par Timagisme, évoluer et produire un art 
dont les principes et méme le charme sont 
francais. Beaucoup de ces poctes ... ne 
connaissent pas le francais, et pourtant leur 
technique est francaise. Il n'y a la rien de 
mystérieux: les poétes préparent dans 
leurs laboratoires des formules avec les 
formules inventées per leurs prédécesseurs: 
Pound et Eliot ont réussi de nouveaux cal- 
culs avec des formules trouvées par les plus 
grands poctes du passé et celles découvertes 
par les Francais d’aujourd’ hui. A leur suite, 
des gens plus paresseux se sont servis de 
leurs découvertes ... (p. 263). Dr. Tau- 
pin’s minor thesis, which seems to have been 
privately published, L’interprétation améri- 
caine de la poésie francaise contemporaine, 
should certainly make interesting reading. 


QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Erwin Moume, University of Southern California 


anent the Washington Naval Disarma- 
ment Conference that there be declared 
a ten year “holiday” in the publishing of 
books. The majority of thoughtful readers 
would, I venture to say, welcome such a 
respite; but the powers that be, in this case 
authors and publishers, rule otherwise and 
another burden is heaped upon a fatigued 
and resistless public. The “press” is too 
much with us! Obviously then the books 
briefly reviewed and recommended here 
constitute but a very haphazard array. 
From the pen of Alfred Neumann, who 
in 1926 received the Kleist prize for his 
novel “Der Teufel” (“The Devil,” Knopf) 
and whose “Patriot” (“The Patriot,” Boni 
& Liveright) is known to theatre-goers 
through the stellar work of Emil Jannings, 
have recently appeared two novels, “Die Re- 
bellen” (The Rebels, Knopf) and its se- 


one has made the suggestion 


quel, “Guerra’ (Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 
Stuttgart). With all the intimacy of an 
initiate Neumann introduces the reader into 
the seething, surging, albeit repressed, ac- 
tivities of the Carbonari leading up to the 
disastrous year of 1848. Young Gasto 
Guerra, another Mirabeau, is rescued from 
threatening ruin by the circumspect con- 
spirators just at the moment when his mind 
is amenable to their enticements. By virtue 
of his oratory he soon becomes the leader 
of the revolutionary party in Toscana. 
Veiled at first, but steadily and always 
stronger, the meshes of conspiracy are 
gathered to culminate in the assassination 
of the Duke. But lo, the Duke arrives in 
Florence unharmed, having foiled the plot- 
ters; no one knows that Gasto Guerra him- 
self had warned him, that Corleone, the 
Duke’s mistress, alert, zealous, ambitious, 
had wrested from the temporarily infatuated 
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youth the promise to spare the ruler. With 
astounding psychological insight Neumann 
has succeeded in portraying the inner strug- 
gles and reconvalescence of the youthful 
Carbonaro attempting to retrieve the hu- 
manly excusable weakness of one brief mo- 
ment. Having become president of the 
short-lived republic, Toscana, Guerra is as- 
sassinated by the princeling and pretender 
George, Nemesis embodied in the husband 
of the very Corleone for the sake of whom 
Guerra had become disloyal to the cause 
of the conspirators fifteen years before. The 
strange, beggarly figure of Gioia, the mute, 
docile arch-rebel, a remnant of the revolu- 
tionary days of 1789, links the period de- 
picted to an earlier forerunner, while art- 
fully and suggestively parallelled situations 
remind one of the present political status 
in Italy. The air is laden with intrigue. 
Carbonari and sbirri linger hawk-eyedly 
about the very same localities, be it the 
Duke’s palace with all its modern devices 
for secrecy or the filthy, labyrinthian Flor- 
entine ghetto, each taciturn, cautious,—now 
fearful, now bold. 

Vicki Baum’s novel, “Menschen im Hotel,” 
(Ullstein Verlag, Berlin) presents a life 
equally as intense and enigmatic as that pre- 
sented by Neumann. Somewhere in the novel, 
“Berlin, Alexander platz,” by Alfred Doeblin, 
recently reviewed in these columns, the au- 
thor gives a description of an apartment 
house floor by floor. The resultant ag- 
glomeration exhibits a weird medley of per- 
sonages and careers. In a similar man- 
ner Vicki Baum pries open the doors of 
rooms 69, 70, 71, and 72 of the Hotel 
Grande in Berlin and shows us what des- 
tinies are wrought there of people who to 
the bell-hop or the hotel clerk are little more 
than numbers. There is Generaldirektor 
Preising, an industrial magnate in his own 
little town, who has come to meet financial 
Tuin in the conference room of the hotel 
at the hands of more astute competitors. 
In the morning, still a philistine, he has 
telephoned by long distance to his wife in- 
quiring about the status of house and fam- 
ily; after the débacle he tries to forget his 
worries in the arms of the vampiric steno- 
grapher, Flammchen, whom he visits in her 
hotel room. Preising’s former assistant 
bookkeeper, Otto Kringelein, a candidate 
for the morgue, has also come to the me- 
tropolis in order to enjoy the last drops 


of life to the full,—life that had been de- 
nied him for twenty-five years either by 
his xanthippian wife or by the tyrannical 
Preising. The ambition of his life is realized 
when in the barber shop he takes precedence 
over the director as the call comes: “Next!” 
Kringelein has been befriended by Baron 
von Gaigern, who occupies room 70. Baron 
von Gaigern, the proverbial penniless but 
dashing nobleman, hesitates neither to at- 
tempt a robbery upon Kringelein, after hav- 
ing “shown” the latter the city, nor to enter 
the room of the dancer Grusinskaja, in order 
to steal a necklace. He is trapped in her 
room but not caught, for he suavely extri- 
cates himself by feigning ardent love for 
the unhappy, aging, tempermental artist who 
on that very evening had felt the admira- 
tion and love of her public waning. Fi- 
nally there is the uprooted Dr. Otternschlag, 
physically and spiritually a victim of the 
War, an utter cynic and hermit, yet crav- 
ing for and pathetically thankful for a ray 
of human sympathy and sociability. Thrice 
a day he asks at the desk whether there has 
arrived for him a message, a note, a letter 
and each time he receives the polite but 
empty answer, “No, sir!” Vicki Baum has 
tried to interweave the destinies of these 
six lives. In that she is less successful than 
in her striking characterizations and descrip- 
tions, so replete with poetic imagery. A 
few typical examples, which at the same 
time express her utter contempt of, or rather 
pity for, “Menschen” (connotation as in 
Bankmensch, Zeitungsmensch) im Hotel: 
“Es gab da (the other half of Dr. Ottern- 
schlag’s face) nur einen schiefen, ineinan- 
dergeflickten und zusammengelappten Wirr- 
warr, in dem zwischen Nahten und Narben 
ein Glasauge blickte: Souvenir aus Flan- 
dern ... Ihr (Grusinskajas) Leben rasselte 
an ihr vorbei wie ein leerer Expresszug. 
. . . Manche verheirateten Stiefelpaare, die 
nachts vor den Ttiren stehen, tragen einen 
deutlichen Ausdruck von Hass gegenein- 
ander in den Ledergesichtern,—manche ge- 
barden sich flott, obwohl sie hoffnungslos 
und schlappohrig sind. . . Sie war (the 
jazz band) von einer tollen Lebendigkeit, 
sie trommelte unter den Sohlen, kitzelte in 
den Huftmuskeln, sie hatte zwei Saxophone, 
die weinen konnten, und zwei andere, die 
sich in der spitzigsten und hohnvollsten 
Weise dartiber lustig machten. Sie sagte, 
knackte, stand Kopf, rasselte, legte gack- 
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ernd Eier aus Melodie, die sie sogleich zer- 
trampelte.” 


Heinrich Hauser’s “Brackwasser’ (Re- 
clam, Leipzig) is as crassly naturalistic and 
as abounding in striking similes and meta- 
phors as Vicki Baum’s “Menschen im Ho- 
tel.” The novel relates in the manner of Jo- 
seph Conrad the adventures of a sailor, Glen, 
whom we first meet in the sultry, depressing 
atmosphere of the tropics, then in the sailors’ 
quarters of Tampico, the houses of ill fame 
in Hamburg, and finally at the side of a 
young woman, whom he has rescued from 
shame, upon a small island, wresting from 
the sea a plot of ground upon which to build 
a home. But the water rat cannot change into 
a land rat. As casually as the two have come 
together they separate again. Glen hires him- 
self out to a good ship that rides the waves 
easily: heyo! 

The plot of Albrecht Schaeffer’s “Die Ge- 
schichte der Briider Chamade” (Inselver- 
lag, Leipzig) can only be indicated briefly 
since the unravelling of the mysterious killing 
of two person, each in the possession alter- 
nately of a letter incriminating the murderer, 
is too complicated to permit brief analysis. 
The novel, though appearing in 1928, was 
written in 1922; it bears hence the earmarks 
of expressionism. The scene is laid in Alsace 
in the first part of the nineteenth century. 
Gaston Chamade, a doctor, bears a pre-natal 
stigma, a mouth like that of a dog which had 
frightened his mother some weeks before he 
was born. Being denied, because of his ugli- 
ness, a natural outlet for his erotic passions, 
Gaston becomes a scheming, fanatic collector 
of paintings. One is at once reminded of E. 
T. A. Hoffmann’s “Fréulein von Scuderi.” 
But Gaston’s weakness, enhanced by a prej- 
udice borne toward him because of physical 
repulsiveness, leads to suspicion, prosecu- 
tion, and suicide. The real murderer, how- 
ever, is none other than Gaston’s hypo- 
critical, clerical brother, Raoul. “Seine 
Umgebung uber das innere Sein zu tau- 
schen,” he explains his action, “ist im Un- 
guten und Bessern—um nicht im Guten zu 
sagen—das erhaltende Lebensmedium der 
Menschheit.” 


In “Tochter Dodais”’ (Deutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt, Stuttgart) the prolific but by 
no means shallow Swiss novelist, Ernst 
Zahn, has transferred his interest in the 
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country folk round about him to the coun- 
try folk of a more distant age and clime. 
One who is familiar with Zahn’s provincial 
novels cannot help but transfer the situation 
and thought back again to the author’s own 
environment and time. Though Zahn does 
attempt to reproduce the ceremonious Ori- 
ental in speech and bearing, local color is 
practically absent. The author, who is not 
without a didactic note in his writings, 
wishes to show, as indicated in the verses 
prefacing the novel, that “Tugend und 
Tiicke sind jetzt nicht echter, als sie die 
alten Dichter schildern.” He treats a bib- 
lical theme with poetic license. Abisag of 
Sunem, daughter of the wealthy landowner 
Dodai, prompted, like another Joan of Are, 
by the voice of God and in obedience to 
the king’s command, leaves the healthy air of 
her rural environment and enters Jerusa- 
lem, the metropolis, the goal of her longing, 
a city foul with intrigue and ambition. Sanc- 
timoniously ushered into the presence of the 
king by a priest, “dessen Amt predigen 
und dem, den Namen Gottes zu nennen, 
Gewohnheit ist,” Abisag through her naiveté 
and purity so utterly disarms King David 
that he foregoes the opportunity to drink 
once more of the fountain of youth. Abi- 
sag, having satisfied the longing of her heart, 
returns to her native haunts unscathed and 
unharmed. 


“Kriegsbriefe gefallener Studenten,” 
(Georg Miller, Miinchen), (“German Stu- 
dents’ War Letters,’ Dutton), edited by 
Professor Phillip Witkop, merit a discus- 
sion more detailed than can be given here. 
They represent a selection from over 20,- 
000 letters written by students at the front 
during the War, many of them unfinished 
or abruptly brought to a close since Death 
was drawing nigh. Written under such 
circumstances. they lay bare the human 
soul with all its fears, its hopes, its an- 
ticipations. | No war novel can bring a 
more direct, more powerful message. “Auch 
diese Briefe,” the editor closes his brief in- 
troduction, “sollen ein Sporn sein zu einem 
neuen, weltversGhnenden Recht und Ver- 
standnis im Leben der Vélker. Dann wird 
das Testament dieser jungen tragischen 
Idealisten eingelost und ihr Tod nicht ver- 
gebens sein.” 
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QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


H. H. Vaucuan, University of California 


will be interested to know a new 

edition of Meredith and Jack: Out- 
line English Grammar for Romanic Lan- 
guage Students (35 cents. Box. 32, College 
Hall, University of Penna., Philadelphia) 
has appeared and has been used by the 
writer of this letter as a basis for an un- 
announced test in his classes at Berkeley. 
The results were considerably better than 
those indicated by W. Shaffer Jack in his 
article on The Modern Language Student 
vs. English Grammar in the MopEern LAN- 
GUAGE JOURNAL, Vol. XIV, No. 2, Novem- 
ber, 1929 but, in the opinion of the students, 
the higher percentages were due to the fact 
that nearly all of them had studied some 
other foreign language. None could give 
an accurate definition of the word “gram- 
mar,” most of them considering it “a set of 
rules governing speech” or “good compo- 
sition” in which case grammatical exceptions 
must have been introduced for the express 
purpose of rendering the language more 
difficult. It is true that many grammarians 
have been too insistent upon rules and con- 
sistently put the cart before the horse. When 
it was explained to them that grammar was 
simply “an attempt to tabulate the psychology 
of a language” and was consequently im- 
perfect and incomplete, the reasons for 
grammatical exceptions became apparent to 
them and their interest in the study of 
“grammar as such” became awakened. Of 
all the languages usually included in our 
school curricula Italian is the one in which 
grammar “as a set of rules governing the 
language” is the least acceptable. 

Ginevra Capocelli’s L’/talia nel Passato 
e nel Presente (Holt), announced in the 
last Book-Letter, has appeared and proves 
to be an attractive volume which might be 
used as a text in the most elementary classes. 
The content is historical and is designed to 
acquaint the student with the most interest- 
ing and most important episodes in the life 
of the nation. After a brief introductory 
chapter on the heritage left by ancient Rome 
to the Italian people there is a longer chap- 
ter on the Middle Ages and another de- 
voted to modern times. The chapters are 
divided into sub-titles such as Le antiche 
universita italiane ..., Giotto, Dante, Marco 


of Modern Languages 


Polo, I Vespri Siciliani, La Disfida di Bar- 
letta, Cola di Rienzo, Masaniello, etc., which 
give the student a fair idea of those things 
which every student of Italian literature is 
supposed to know, but rarely does, before 
he begins his study of the literature itself. 
Some of the text is original but much of 
it is either taken bodily or adapted from the 
works of men who have written on the sub- 
jects treated. The exercises consist of ques- 
tions (in Italian) on the subject-matter. 
There are none for written composition. 
The vocabulary includes irregular forms of 
verbs, thus making the text usable early in 
the course. The book is nicely illustrated 
and provided with maps and should prove 
to be very satisfactory. 

Andiamo in Italia by Marinoni and Pas- 
sarelli (Holt) has also appeared and forms 
an attractive volume. It is a composition- 
book, the theme of which is furnished by 
an imaginary trip to Italy. It might well 
be used in high schools or junior colleges 
or the second year of the university, al- 
though the writer of this letter would have 
preferred to see a more detailed treatment 
of some of the more difficult grammatical 
points. 

A real contribution to American (or Can- 
adian) scholarship is offered by J. E. 
Shaw’s Essays on the Vita Nuova (Prince- 
ton University Press). Professor Shaw, 
of Toronto, first treats of the date of the 
Vita Nuova, which he fixes as between 
June 1291 and August 1293 (probably June 
1291-May 1292) and then deals with in- 
dividual passages, the first of which is the 
famous Jncipit Vita Nova. In concluding 
this article he writes: 

“While there is every reason for hes- 
itating to understand a complicated 
meaning in the name of the book, there 
need be no such hesitation in suppos- 
ing that ‘vita nova’ in the Purgatorio 
has a double meaning. For the book 
Vita Nuova was an accomplished fact 
when the Purgatorio was written, a 
fact that could not fail to be present 
in the mind of both author and reader, 
and the use of those two words is bound 
to recall the book and its contents, with 
the meaning of the title, besides con- 
veying the meaning ‘youthful life’ or 
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the Vita Nuova. 


‘adolescence,’ which it would be un- 
reasonable to deny. ‘Vita nova’ in the 
speech of Beatrice is a sophisticated 
and ambiguous expression, while the 
name Vita Nuova is simple and not 
ambiguous.” 


The last chapter is on The Character of 
His conclusions are clear- 


ly stated as follows: 

“Dante’s theory of love is here in 
its infancy. No other than fine sexual 
love is considered. | Sensual love is 
ignored and so is the love of knowl- 
edge for its own sake. This fine sexual 
love is not yet identified with the love 
for God; still less is there any hint of 
the essential unity of all love. The doc- 
trine of Guinizelli is restated and the 
manner in which potential love is 
aroused to actuality is clearly defined, 
otherwise there is no doctrine but only 
illustration in the experience of the au- 
thor. And yet there can be no doubt 
that here we have the seed out of which 
will grow Dante’s great theory of love 
which is already elaborate in the Con- 
vivio and the Monarchia and is the 
backbone of the Commedia; for 
Beatrice is, while on earth, the un- 
conscious means of grace to Dante: 
she is “in altissimo grado di bontade,” 
and love for her implies the love of 
goodness. Nevertheless it should be 
clearly understood that this book is not 
a miniature Commedia any more than 
it is a Pilgrim’s Progress. It is not a 
story of salvation from sin and of 
rescue from its consequences. The epi- 
sode of the Donna Gentile, at the end 
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of the book, is the only instance of 
what might be called a temporary lapse 
from grace. Otherwise, if the pur- 
pose of the book had been similar to 
that of the Commedia, we should have 
seen Dante, after the death of Beatrice, 
and especially at the end of the story, 
turning to God in grateful adoration; 
but in the last chapters as elsewhere 
there is no word of gratitude to God, 
the thoughts of the poet are concen- 
trated upon his Beatrice, the memories 
of her and the yearning to be with her: 
the last words of the book as the first 
are about Beatrice, and Dante’s love 
for Beatrice is the only subject of the 
whole work. 

The Vita Nuova is the story of how 
Dante, the poet of Love, singled out 
by an inscrutable Providence, was led 
by Beatrice, a lady endowed for his 
sake with miraculous powers for good, 
to free himself first from the conven- 
tional superficiality of other poets of 
love, and then from the serious natural- 
ism of still other poets, and to ex- 
perience a finer because holier kind of 
sexual love than had hitherto been 
dreamt of.” 

The Italian Library Club, attention to 
which was called in the last Book-Letter, 
has now become the Italian Library Asso- 
ciation and its address has been changed to 
170 Broadway, Room 609, N. Y. C. Its 
last “Book of the Month” was Carlo Salsa’s 
Il Ritorno degli Amanti (“Carbaccio,” Mi- 
lano.). Salsa’s style is good and the story 
is by no means lacking in interest. The Li- 
brary Association’s choice has been good. 
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QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


S. L. MiLtarp RosEnBERG, University of California at Los Angeles 


HE novelist, says H. M. Tomlinson 
T in his distinguished and unforgettable 
All Our Yesterdays, “knows how to 
make our incoherence artistic and significant. 
...+ A novel should be a little history of 
humanity, cunningly selected to betray our 
essential attributes ; and a plot is its vitality.” 
How superior this terse definition to the 
wordy ones in the reference books! It will 
serve very well as a touchstone for much 
of the comment on fiction in these columns. 
We were talking in the last installment 
about the boundaries, if any, between the 
cuento and the novela, and I have been seek- 
ing a reason for the indiscriminate use of 
these terms; but neither in Cejador y Frauca 
nor any briefer treatise have I found a 
discussion of this matter, and conclude it 
is an oversight of mine. Perhaps some- 
one will kindly refer me to such a discus- 
sion. My good friend Professor Antonio 
Heras, scholar, poet, and novelist, when I 
questioned him on this point, answered: “Es 
muy dificil—para mi imposible—sefialar el 
limite exacto que separa a esos dos géneros 
literarios.” Having therefore to make my 
own guess, which research alone would 
change to a confident statement, I guess 
that the Spanish would do well to follow 
the English in this respect, and cease using 
novela for any fiction not long enough to 
fill a volume. Its use for both genres, 
though now peculiarly Spanish, was also 
English up to recent times. As the Eng- 
lish restriction has resulted well, why should 
Spanish not have cuento for one genre and 
novela exclusively for the other? Not “the” 
other, either; because between the two lies 
a genre which may be either a short novel or 
a long short story. Its existence has not 
puzzled the English reader and need not 
puzzle the reader of Spanish examples; he 
can call the intermediate genre either cuento 
largo or novela corta, according as in a 
given case it seems most to resemble the 
cuento or the novela...There is, too, a real 
advantage in the compounds, similar to the 
advantage Spanish grammar so notably has 
in that crepuscular zone between the in- 
dicative and subjunctive, where fine but real 
distinctions are made, analogous to those 
that may be made between the cuento largo 
and the novela corta. For example, which 


of the two is El Sombrero de Tres Picos? 

I spoke above of searching Cejador y 
Frauca’s fourteen volumes in quest of en- 
lightenment on this subject, but as there is 
no general index to that great work, except 
the “Indice por afios’—an inconvenient, 
time-consuming, provoking contrivance—I 
gave up my search for lack of time. No 
index! Unless one is decidedly phlegmatic, 
or uniformly disposed to the philosophy of 
Doctor Pangloss, one will be greatly dis- 
gusted with indexless books, Think of 
spending a lifetime on a monumental work, 
involving thousands of details, a work 
which you fondly believe will be quoted 
throughout the generations, and then de- 
liberately leaving it practically inaccessible! 
You might as well get off the train at the 
Estacion del Norte and not find a guide, 
guidepost, man, porter, cabby, or guardia, 
nor any courteous bystander, to tell you 
how to get to, say, Calle Mayor, 19. 

“Favor de decirme por donde se va a 
Calle Mayor.” 

The affable-looking gentleman walks on 
precisely as if you were not. But a cochero 
grabs your bag and makes for his vehicle. 
You follow and climb in, murmur the ad- 
dress and sink into the seat. The cab does 
not stir. You touch the driver and say, 
“Vamos, amigo. Es que pasamos la noche 
aqui?” No answer. “Le digo a usted que 
Calle Mayor, nimero 19.” No response. 
“3 Qué pasa, cochero?” No answer, no mo- 
tion, no nothing! I might as well be on the 
border at Hendaya. Fancy such an ex- 
perience, such an impossible experience! 
And yet you have it almost every time you 
pick up a Spanish, German, French or Ti- 
betan book. 

Oh, yes. Here is a faint light on novela 
and cuento, but without thanks to an index, 
for there is none of any sort in that other- 
wise wholly delightful Historia de la No- 
vela en Espaiia by Andrés Gonzalez-Blanco. 
At page 494 (of the 1020 pages) is this: 
“Aparte de sus grandes novelas, dofia Emilia 
Pardo Bazan ha escrito infinidad de cuentos 
y novelas cortas... ” 

I have been taken to task for “and/or” 
in the preceding letter, and a facetious friend 
has asked me if I got the idea from the 
miniature republic in the Pyrenees. Of 
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course it is a device which, like a good joke, 
should not be overworked, but is convenient 
to have at hand, like an index or a cork- 
screw. I heard of a lawyer who used this 
compound conjunction in season and out 
of season until an irascible friend sent him 
a holiday greeting: “Wishing you a merry 
Christmas and/or a Happy New Year.” 

In mentioning “don Miguel” in the last 
number, I spoke of the lack in the United 
States of pet names for our prominent men. 
Since then one very happy suggestion has 
been offered: “Marse Henry.” It is exactly 
the thing I had in mind. Only the very 
young or the excessively cloistered will fail 
to attach “Marse Henry” to one of the most 
influential men of his generation. This beau- 
tiful example of an informal name is per- 
fected by the distinction of the title “Marse,” 
beside which “Don” and all other titles are 
colorless. It is, alas, no longer heard in 
real life but only read in books we love. It 
is precious to have had our Marse Henry. 

Don Miguel is now more in evidence than 
ever while the dispatches from Spain in- 
crease in worldwide interest. During the 
first days of May they brought news of 
Don Miguel’s fiery anti-royalist speeches, 
accompanying student demonstrations and 
other disorders—the obbligato of a revolu- 
tion, perhaps. In the dispatches Don Mi- 
guel is variously referred to as a professor 
at the University of Salamanca and as its 
rector ; the former is correct. Let me quote 
from one who is thoroughly informed, Pro- 
fessor E. Allison Peers, of the University 
of Liverpool: 

“The Frankfurter Zeitung is wrong about 
Unamuno. The late rector resigned so that 
Unamuno could be elected, but he wasn’t 
elected. All he has is his chair and salary ; 
the latter, I believe, with arrears, but I’m 
not sure of that.” 

It is pleasant to add that Professor Peers, 
who has been lecturing at several universi- 
ties in this country, most lately at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, is coming to the 
University of California at Los Angeles to 
lecture at the Summer School. 

Before summarizing my impressions of 
more recent novels, I should like to mention 
one that is now four years old, which I have 
just read because recommended by a friend, 
himself a novelist, whose taste I respect. 
Therefore I am still wondering what is 
wrong with me, an admirer of La Gloria 


de Don Ramiro, when I find that Enrique 
Larreta has not, in Zogoibi, added anything 
to his art. The descriptions of the Argen- 
tine countryside appeal strongly to the 
senses and to the imagination, but the human 
action within that vast pampa is incongruous, 
The theme is announced in the title; Zogoibj 
is the Moorish nickname of Boabdil el Chico 
and means “el desventuradillo.” Ill-starred, 
of course, is any man who gives up love for 
lust, but the comparison with Abu Abdala 


is valid only in regard to the infirm will, 


not the poetic color of its result, where the 
fate of a people hinged on the weakness of 
the Moorish youth. The Argentine young 
man signifies nothing. The splendor of the 
pampa is there, but the men and women 
might as well have come to their spiritual 
crises in Texas or Vermont,—better still, in 
the stagnant air of some New York or Pa- 
risian or Bonaerense palace; a prairie or a 
pampa is too grand a chorus for so sickly a 
drama. Furthermore, the drama itself is 
but a torso. The priest is promisingly and 
skillfully presented in the first chapters and 
should have been one of the principal 
characters throughout; but at the crisis he 
has faded from the story altogether. The 
possible heroine proves to be but a good 
and pretty girl with no part to play but 
that of grief over her sweetheart’s faith- 
lessness, and a fortunately early and sudden 
death greatly lessens her tragedy. The peon 
who should have made his hurt flower into 
fulfilled revenge takes no decisive part. And 
so on—an undeveloped theme. The finale is 
not a dénouement; a dagger thrust into 
the wrong body, a blunder in the dark, ends 
the story. The irony is startling, but it 
breaks down the story; it does not complete 
it. Zogoibi is an anecdote in a setting meant 
for a great drama. 


On the other hand, Dofia Barbara, by 
Romulo Gallegos (Editorial Araluce, Barce- 
lona, 1929) has in full measure what seems 
to me to be lacking in Larreta’s Zogoibi. 
From this great distance, the scene is simi- 
lar, but this may be due to the parallax. 
The scene is the valley of the Arauca in west 
Venezuela, near the Colombia boundary. 
For those of us who have seen, even from 
afar, the great cattle ranches of our own 
west as they were some decades ago, a great 
deal of the life of the J/lano and the sabana 
will seem familiar. At any rate the au- 
thor’s masterly presentation of the Venezue- 
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lan cattle ranges brings them vividly before 
us. But more than that: he has so intri- 
cately woven the human lives into the nature 
about them that it is impossible to think of 
them as independent of it. They are, in 
fact, its creatures. This important novel 
deserves a long review, which I have no 
space for. I can only urge those who are 
looking for Spanish fiction of a high order 
to read it, to lose themselves in the spiritual 
depths of it while lost also in the vast ex- 
panses of the sabana. Whether or not 
Sefior Gallegos will seem to you to have ac- 
counted in full for the profound change 
of heart that Dofia Barbara experienced, 
I for my part feel that he has justified 
his last chapters. Besides the artistic riches, 
let me add the detail that the vocabulary is 
also rich in venezolanismos, of which there 
is a list of definitions in the last pages. 
From La Habana (Revista de Avance, 
1929) comes El Renuevo y Otros Cuentos, 
by Carlos Montenegro, a_ thirty-year-old 
Cuban of Galician birth and early child- 
hood, who from his fourteenth year was a 
common sailor in the Gulf, a miner at Port 
Henry, and again in Gulf traffic, until he 
killed a man in a brawl. His fourteen-year 
term ends in 1932; many are seeking to 
obtain his immediate release and the pub- 
lishers of this volume are among them. 
Meanwhile the young man is writing sketches 
drawn from his life and his thoughts. The 
earlier part of the collection, the most clearly 
autobiographical, is decidedly the better part 
on the whole; it is terse, dramatic, well 
written; farther on there are two or three 
nauseating scenes which it would have been 
well to omit, since they pollute, in the mem- 
ory of the reader, the rest, among which 
are some deeply touching tales. The narra- 
tive gift of this unfortunate is well marked ; 
the irony of life is seldom more conspicu- 
ous than in the sketches here included, both 
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those drawn from the author’s life and those 
he has invented. 


La Mulata Soledad, by Adrian del Valle 
(Impresos Costa, Barcelona, n. d.), another 
recent Cuban story, deals with the social 
problem of marriage with a mulatto. There 
is a baby, the father marries a white girl, 
fights a duel with the man who he thinks 
has given him cause, divorces his wife and 
returns to Soledad, their child, and a social 
ostracism which would not have been his if 
he had merely kept her as his mistress. The 
social injustice of this is strongly brought 
forward. The defect of the argument lies in 
the excellent character of Soledad and the 
worthlessness of the white wife. This in- 
equality makes it difficult to determine the 
merits of the race question involved. 


Professor Alfred Coester of Stanford 
University has just published a translation 
of the second edition of his Literary His- 
tory of Spanish America (Macmillan 1928) 
which has come to hand too late for the 
full review it deserves. Chapters 2, 4, and 
14, dealing with the revolutionary period, 
Argentina, and the Modernista movement, 
are almost completely rewritten, and num- 
erous shorter passages are either rewritten 
or enlarged. The last pages of the second 
English edition are later however than the 
Spanish, and quite different. Throughout 
are innumerable corrections of detail, dates, 
etc. Numerous quotations are to be found 
which are not in the English edition. The 
index of names and the bibliography seem 
to be altered only to correspond to the new 
text. The translator, Romulo Tovar, de- 
serves mention for the excellence of his 
work. This book, under the title Historia 
Literaria de la América Espaiiola, is pub- 
lished at Madrid by Editorial Hernando, 
1929. I hope to give it further notice when 
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CORRESPONDENCE and COMMUNICATIONS 


A Neglected Item in Teaching Reading 


Students cannot read a foreign language 
until they possess a reading vocabulary of 
foreign words sufficient to carry the general 
thread of meaning. Words in no language 
have any inherent meaning in themselves. 
They are arbitrary signs to which meaning has 
been given. Before these foreign words can 
evoke meaning in the mind of the reader, they 
must be, in some manner, connected with that 
meaning, and this connection must be firmly riv- 
eted before they may serve as evokers and guid- 
ers of thought. Noreal reading is possible while 
this connection is in the process of being made, 
for the mental activity of the student has to 
be centered wholly around form as opposed 
to content. Any reading worthy of the name is 
that in which words as things-in-themselves 
are effected from consciousness. The meaning 
back of the words must be grasped without 
having to center the attention on words as 
objective signs of meaning. Judd has aptly 
designated this phase of learning to read as 
‘deciphering’. It is true that we decipher all 
through life, even when reading our native 
language, but the process becomes automatic 
and semi-unconscious after sufficient practice 
is had with a working stock of words. Then 
separate words are not sensed at all. They 
serve as sign-posts that guide us in mental 
journeys through our past experiences. The 
meaning of any new word is then divided 
through the context. It is like an illegible sign 
tentatively read and accepted on trial until 
another legible sign is encountered on the 
same road to tell what milestone the blurred 
sign must have stood for. 


How shall we fit students of a foreign lang- 
uage, with the least expenditure of time and 
energy, to reach a point at which it might be 
said that reading is possible? The way the 
problem has been met so far has been to teach 
them to learn to read by means of drill in de- 
ciphering. No one can deny that the plan 
works, for most of us have actually learned 
to read one or more foreign languages in this 
manner. But consider the wasted efforts! We 
ask students to read (to figure out the content) 
and at the same time to learn what the new 
cues of meaning stand for. We hope (we do 
not know just how or why) that the mental 
activity engendered will somehow make a iast- 
ing connection between this hidden content 
and the foreign words. It seems as though it 
is taken for granted that the more effort ex- 
erted in discovering the hidden content, the 
more surely will meaning and foreign word be 
firmly welded together. 

The plan advocated here is to attempt to 
provide the student with this working stock of 
words before asking him to read interpreta- 
tively. Two things seem to be basic in the 


actual acquiring of this initia] reading stock: 


1. The meaning of the foreign words must 
be conveyed in some manner to the student 
when he meets them for the first time. 


2. Sufficient drill must be provided to en- 
able the connection between meaning and 
foreign word to become permanent. 


To put the matter differently, the student 
must be introduced to the foreign words and 
then provided with ample opportunity to make 
their lasting acquaintance. For some unknown 
reason, teachers have been unduly reluctant 
to ‘introduce’ the visitor to the new friends in 
reader-land. After he has scraped up an ac- 
quaintance, the teacher seems willing to foster 
the friendship, but the party is usually over 
by the time the visitor has ascertained the 
names of those present, and no time is left 
to get further acquainted with them. 

If the meaning of the foreign words is with- 
held, it merely postpones the beginning of the 
task at hand. If the students are forced to 
discover, instead of being told outright what 
the words stand for, the result is only so much 
time wasted. Deducing meanings of foreign 
words from drawings, illustrative acts, series, 
or what-not, has no place in initial endeavors 
to read, because the object in view at this 
particular point is just the opposite of that 
which is stressed in such exercises, viz., to 
connect foreign word and meaning as opposed 
to making foreign word call up meaning. The 
latter belongs to the second stage when rivet- 
ing the foreign word’s insecure hold upon 
meaning is the object in view. Any mental 
association presupposes that both things to 
be connected are perceptible; one cannot be 
hidden away. But once the association is defin- 
itely made, it may be strengthened by present- 
ing one clearly and vaguely suggesting the 
other. By means of such drill, a time will 
come when not even a suggestion is necessary 
for the present component to call up the 
absent one. 


If, then, the meaning of the foreign words 
of this initial reading stock is essential to their 
mastery, we should provide a means of setting 
other branches of study we use our native 
forth this meaning most economically. In all 
language to convery instructions, to state facts, 
to give information, to clothe mathematical 
equations, to give substance to chemical form- 
ulae, to convey meaning of any sort. Why 
then all the opposition to utilizing the same 
instrument in giving meaning to foreign words? 
But words as isolated units will not suffice. 
It takes a group of words to be concrete. Be- 
sides, new and unknown inflections and new 
principles of syntax often conceal the meaning 
of a whole sentence even when the isolated 
words are known. There need be no guess- 
work here. The meaning of the whole thought 
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unit must be clear and exact before the stud- 
ent can analyze it into its component words. 
Analysis, as opposed to synthesis, is the method 
of attack in similar branches of study; and 
due to the multitudinous complications, an- 
alysis should certainly precede synthesis when 
laying the foundation for learning separate 
foreign words. For example, a professional 
critic listens to the rendering of a musical 
selection and points out this or that defect; 
he shows where the artist interpreted the com- 
poser most perfectly; while the artist him- 
self has had to combine and build up various 
separate details into a symmetrical structure. 

Giving the meaning of isolated words in a 
separate vocabulary is the hang-over from the 
days of attempting to teach first an oral use 
of the foreign language. Giving the meaning of 
complete thought units is in line with learn- 
ing to read first the foreign language. It mat- 
ters little whether we translate for the student 
or whether we provide him with a bi-lingual 
text so that he may compare the respective 
versions and analyze the foreign version into 
its peculiar separate units. Obviously, the 
latter is more economical, but the important 
thing is to illuminate clearly the possible con- 
tent of a complete thought unit of the foreign 
language so that the real meaning of the sep- 
arate foreign words may stand out. When this 
is done, the student is ready to begin the drill, 
with varied re-arrangements of these meaning- 
ful words, that will eventually link them per- 
manently with the meaning that the natives of 
the language in question habitually assign to 
them. 


New objectives demand a new method of 
attack. All of us should be willing to appraise 
the value of any suggestion that might possibly 
be in line with new trends in our field. The 
emphasis on a reading knowledge of foreign 
languages brings with it the challenge to adjust 
our technique of instruction to attaining this 
end. At least, no one can deny that students 
must possess a reading vocabulary of foreign 
words before they can read; and it seems 
clear that we have sinned greatest just at the 
point where we bid our charges cross the 
threshhold and enter into this new land. 


Cottey F. SPARKMAN. 
Mississippi State Teachers College 


An Activity in Spanish 


Part of the regular work in the Opportunity 
A rooms in Los Angeles is the study of a 
foreign language. The Primary Opportunity A 
Room at Carthay Center School has been study- 
ing Spanish. The story of the Three Bears 
Was read to the children in Spanish and they 
decided that they would like to learn all the 
lines and dramatize the story in Spanish. Every 
child in the room learned all the parts. This 
was done by repetition. Very little work was 
done in explaining the grammar. Words were 
learned and we worked for vocabulary build- 
ing alone. Our work in Spanish is supposed to 


be entirely conversational. The children 
learned their parts so well that they could 
use the words in other instances and they 
learned a surprising amount of Spanish. 


Of course, there would be little use for a 
dramatization in the minds of children unless 
they could “give the play” for someone. So 
it was decided that they should work to put 
the plan on at the P. T. A. meeting. The 
children decided that they would do all the 
work of production. They made all the fur- 
niture with wood that the boys carried in from 
time to time. The furniture was measured 
and designed by the group. The teacher had 
no part in the building of the furniture. The 
finished pieces were painted blue. The pieces 
were: a table, three chairs, graduating in 
size from the small chair to the large one, and 
three beds. The little chair was quite a prob- 
lem as it had to function until Goldilocks sat 
upon it and then it had to break. This prob- 
lem was solved by having one leg set in a 
groove which could be pushed out when it was 
desired to have the leg break. This device 
worked very nicely. The children also made 
a pair of curtains, three bowls, and three 
spoons. 


The costumes were designed and made by 
the children from gunny sacks which they 
brought. Since every one in the room knew 
all the parts, we had try-outs and the group 
chose the children who they thought would 
do the best work. A child made a curtain 
speech before the play, explaining just what 
each child had done and introducing the 
characters. The children did all the arrange- 
ment of the furniture on the stage the day 
of the play. They had a stage manager and 
@ prompter. The teacher was merely a part 
of the audience. 

Marie W. Bossett. 


Carthay Center School, 
Los Angeles. 


En Mémoire* 
Nous vous saluons, chers camarades, morts en 
France, 
Qui ces salles romaines fréquentaient jadis; 
Dont les ceurs ardents et pleins de haute vail- 
lance 
Envisageant l’enfer y portaient leur défi! 


Quelle cause plus noble! En paix universelle 
Que demeure le genre humain libre 4 jamais! 
C’était leur réve ... Non! l’espérance réelle 
Qui ranimant leurs ceurs en valeur éclatait! 


Adieu, nos vieux, reposez-vous dans la victoire! 

D’autres Romains sauront votre tache accomplir; 

En chérissant toujours la glorieuse mémoire 

Ils ne diront jamais: Vous aviez beau mourir! 
G. H. Hormes. 


* On the dedication, May 2, 1930, of the Housh Mem- 
orial Library to the alumni of the Los Angeles High 
School who gave their lives in the Great War.—The stu- 
dents of Los Angeles High School are popularly known 
as “Romans.” 
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OUR FRENCH BROWSING TABLE.—Come 
and spend a half-hour at it! An all French mag- 
azine, from Paris, “Les Annales,” with pictures 
the titles of which we can understand; short 
articles which we enjoy, even devinettes and 
jokes; “Le Petit Francais,” which gives us the 
English meaning of the odd word necessary to 
understand the passage, and which we don’t 
get in our class reader, and grammars; the 
“Touring Club” monthly with interesting ads 
about gasoline, oil, parts, roads, even the 
T. S. F.; a few letters from business firms in 
Paris; circulars from the Sorbonne; an easy 
French text or two and a Larousse; photo- 
graphs and railway posters on the walls! And 
all we need is a corner of the Library work- 
room, a table and a half-dozen chairs. What 
have you? We want suggestions. 

IsABELLE L. D. Grant. 
San Pedro High School. 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. —An_ Interna- 
tional Congress of Universities was held in 
Havana, Cuba, in February of this year. There 
were delegates from most of the European and 
American countries. The United States was 
represented by about twenty delegates. There 
were two from California, Professor E. C. 
Hills from the University of California, and 
Professor Alfred Coester from Stanford Uni- 
versity. Professor Hills read a paper entitled 
El Sistema Educativo de las Estados Unidos. 

Many problems that have to do with univer- 
sities were discussed, and toward the end of the 
meeting it was voted to establish in Havana a 
permanent international university bureau, and 
to hold the next session of the Congress in 
Florence, Italy, in 1933. 

The International Congress of Universities 
was followed by a Pan-American Congress of 
Rectors, Deans and Educators. It was decided 
at this second Congress to establish at Havana 
a@ permanent Inter-American Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, and to hold the next 
meeting of the Pan-American Congress of Rec- 
tors, Deans and Educators in Lima, Peru, in 
1932. 


Summer School Notes 


Instruction in modern foreign languages at 
the University of Southern California will be 
given by the following: French—Réné Bellé, 
A. P. Nickells of the resident staff, and by 
J. S. Galland of Northwestern University and 
A. Solomon of the University of California at 
Berkeley; German—Professor Erwin T. Mohme; 
Spanish—Professor J. M. de Osma, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and of the regular faculty: 
John F. Griffiths, Edith Johnson, G. L. Williams. 

The offerings at the University of California 
at Los Angeles include courses by Professors 
H. P. Brush, A. G. Fite and M. Biencourt in 
French; Professors W. Diamond and F. H. 
Reinsch in German; Professor E. Allison Peers, 
of the University of Liverpool, Mr. F. Montau 
and Miss S. Ryan in Spanish. 


It may be of interest to a number of teachers 
of German to learn that the Summer Quarter 


Faculty of the German Department at Stan. 
ford University is to have, in addition to two 
members of the regular staff (Professor A, ¢. 
Mahr and Instructor Helena May Nye), Pro. 
fessor Camillo von Klenze as acting professor, 

Professor von Klenze began his career ag a 
college teacher at Cornell, was soon called to 
Chicago, where he advanced from the rank of 
Instructor to that of Associate Professor, was 
then made Head of the German Department 
at Brown University, was later called to the 
corresponding position in the College of the 
City of New York, where he taught till 1927, 
since which time he has been Honorarprofessor 
at the University of Munich. Since the first 
of the year he has been filling lecture en- 
gagements in eastern universities, but will come 
to Stanford the middle of June. It is quite 
likely that he will be engaged to give lectures 
at various institutions up and down the Coast 
while here in the West. His courses at Stan- 
ford, which run through the whole summer 
quarter, but may be taken for credit for the 
first half of the quarter, are to be: 

95. German Influences on American Culture: 
Literature, Scholarship, Painting, Music. One 
lecture a week, in English, open to the General 
University public; 165. Deutsche Erzihler der 
Gegenwart: Study of the language, style, etc., 
of a novel each by Thomas Mann, Werfel, and 
Wassermann, and short stories by Mann, Hans 
Grimm, and Wilhelm Schaefer. Course con- 
ducted in German; 184. Goethe from the Com- 
parative Point of View: Lectures in German. 
A panoramic view of the 18th century with 
Goethe as the center, and an interpretation of 
Goethe’s work—literary, philosophical, critical 
—as an exponent of the modern Weltanschauung 
as contrasted with the Weltanschauung of 
Dante; 202. Deutsche Ubungen fiir Lehrer: 
Practical exercises, designed to train teachers 
of German in the treatment of the literature 
since Schiller and Goethe. A course of read- 
ing, including representative dramas, stories 
and lyrics, will be assigned, and these works 
will be made the subject of running comment 
and class discussion in German. 

Professor Emeritus Hugo Schilling of the 
State University at Berkeley will give the fol- 
lowing courses: 170. Recent German Drama; 
180. History of German Literature of the Clas- 
sical Period; 230. Introduction to Compard 
tive Philology. 

A. CoopER. 


A Frencu Vacation ScHoot.—For the tenth 
consecutive summer Western Reserve Univer: 
sity, Cleveland, is offering an interesting com- 
bination of graduate courses in French, all of 
them carefully planned to perfect the prepara 
tion of the teacher of French or of the young 
college graduate about to embark in the teach- 
ing of that subject. The School of French en- 


deavors to maintain as French an atmosphere 
as it is possible to create outside of France. 
The school has a campus of its own entirely 
devoted to the study of French. Three French 
Houses serve as residences for students who 
pledge themselves to practice French during 
A rather 


the whole six weeks of their stay. 
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unique feature is the laboratory school com- 
posed of ten classes, each one representing a 
different semester of the study and attended 
by students of the public schools who pursue 
the study of French every morning for three 
hours in succession during the six weeks of the 
school. This laboratory school serves to dem- 
onstrate methods and is used by graduate 
students for conducting various experiments 
and studies connected with the problems of 
language teaching. This school is in charge 
of Dr. E. B. deSauzé, Director of Foreign 
Languages, Cleveland Public Schools, and Pro- 
fessor of French at the School of Education of 
Western Reserve University. 


The Junior Year Abroad in Germany 


(A communication from Dr. Camillo von 
Klenze, Department of History of American 
Literature, and German American Cultural] Re- 
lations, University of Munich.) 


The eminent success of the Junior Year 
Abroad plan at the Sorbonne, Paris, has en- 
couraged the Institute of International Educa- 
tion to support an attempt to introduce the 
same plan at some German university. 

As a result of the opportunities thus pro- 
vided in France, a student may spend his junior 
college year at the Sorbonne, pursuing studies 
there under the guidance of French professors 
and have his work of the year credited at some 
American college of standing. In this way the 
student is enabled to become intimately ac- 
quainted with French culture and still con- 
tinue his studies in other fields—and that with- 
out a break in the continuity of his college 
course. 


In Germany, the University of Munich would 
appear to offer the greatest advantages to the 
American student, distinguished as it is for its 
eminent scholars in various branches of learn- 
ing. Moreover, the famous capital of the Ba- 
varian Republic with its art collections, its mu- 
sical and theatrical life, and last, but not least, 
{ts proximity to the Bavarian Alps, offering op- 
portunity for a healthy, outdoor life, constitutes 
avery fortunate and unusual background. 

It is hoped that the Junior Year Abroad 
Plan can be introduced at the beginning of the 
Winter Semester in the Autumn of 1931. 


CAMILLO VON KLENZE. 


Co-ordinated System 


Co-ordination or unification of the entire sys- 
tem of schools is a subject which commands 
consideration in American educational circles, 
it was recently stated by Carl A. Jessen, spe 
Cialist in secondary education in the United 
States Office of Education. 


Discussing the significance of this integra- 
tion of educational units and curricula, he said: 

“With the expansion of secondary education 
to include in the junior high school some of 
the grades formerly assigned to the elementary 
School, and in the junior college the early col- 
lege years, both of these affected areas have 
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been drawn into secondary education, and the 
problem which formerly was passed from one 
unit to the other now becomes peculiarly ger- 
mane to secondary education.” 


It was pointed out that considerable interest 
is being manifested in the importance of achiev- 
ing a better educational articulation (relation- 
ship between different educational unity) in 
the American school system. Regional asso- 
ciations which have always been concerned with 
the relationships between high schools and col- 
leges, are approaching the subject through in- 
vestigations of college entrance requirements 
and of the success of high school graduates in 
college. 


“The belief is not common,” Mr. Jessen said 
further, “that by careful organization and by 
rigorous elimination of nonessentials and dup- 
lications, it may be possible to complete in 
twelve years all the necessary content with 
which pupils are now required to spend four- 
teen years. That this is a practical plan for 
students of superior ability few will question; 
that it is possible of realization with the aver- 
age student is the contention of many; that 
students of all levels of ability should be al- 
lowed to progress at their natural rate as indi- 
viduals is an ideal often voiced but infrequently 
realized.” 


RENEWED CoRDIALITY BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
GEeRMANY.—Franco-German intellectual and 
erary relations are better now than they have 
been at any time since 1914, literary folk of 
both countries assert. 

Heinrich Mann, German novelist, believes his 
recent reception in Paris symbolized renewed 
cordiality between the two nations. He de 
clared he was deeply honored to have been 
the first German to be received officially and 
to speak in his native tongue at the University 
of Paris since the World War. He sees in the 
cordiality of his reception there a happy au- 
gury for constantly strengthening ties between 
Germany and France. 

Hundreds of French enthusiasts were turned 
away for lack of room. Even extreme national- 
ists, members of political groups noted for 
strong anti-German sentiments, attended and 
made no protest, according to the French or- 
ganizers of the lectures. 

Similar enthusiasm is manifested in Berlin 
and other German cities for the lectures of 
French literary men, reported Benjamin Cre- 
mieux, French critic, upon return from a tour 
of Germany. 

“Germany,” he said, “looked to Russia and 
the Orient during the war years and imme- 
diately afterward. Now—since 1923—her face 
has turned toward France for intellectual 
stimulus.” 

The University of Berlin offers to its students 
a weekly lecture by a French author, invited 
especially from France. Men like Cremieux, 
Jacque Maritain, Francois Mauriac, Ramon Fer- 
nandez, Philippe Soupault and others have al- 
ready lectured. Translations of French books 
are appearing rapidly. There are magazines 
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devoted exclusively to Franco-German intellec- 
tual relations. 

The University of Paris has resumed its Ger- 
man courses. There are Franco-German maga- 
zines and translations are appearing in ever- 
increasing numbers. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT Gets $235,000 Trust 
Funp.—To train teachers of German in the 
public schools, a fund of $235,000 was entrusted 
to the German Department of the State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin when the National Teach- 
ers’ seminary of Milwaukee voted recently to 
dissolve and create the fund. 

Prof. Max Griebsch is the new holder of the 
first professorship established in the German 
department through the seminary. Other uses 
of the income from the fund will be for under- 
graduate scholarships and fellowships, lecture 
courses, and publications. 


The University of Madrid is to be presented 
with a bust of the late Charles F. Lummis of 
Los Angeles, which King Alfonso is having 
made in recognition of the author’s research 
work in the realm of Spanish days of Cali- 
fornia. 


Recoenition.—Among the promotions to full 
professorships announced at the University of 
California of interest to our readers are those 
of Dr. S. L. Millard Rosenberg and Dr. César 
Barja of the Spanish Department at the Los 
Angeles Branch. Both of these scholars enjoy 
international repute; each has to his credit a 
long array of critical literary publications— 
textbooks, as well as magazine articles. Tue 
MoverNnN LANGUAGE Forum counts these gentle- 
men among its valued contributors. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Excerpts from Minutes of the 
M. L. A. S. C. Meeting of 
April 26, 1930 


A motion was made to amend the Consti- 
tution in such a way that Members-At-Large 
should be no longer designated as such, but 
should be known as “Second,” “Third,” and 
“Fourth Vice-Presidents,” to be ready, in an 
emergency, to fill the place of absent officers. 
It was voted that written notice should go out 
to every member before the next meeting, when 
the amendment would again be presented for 
adoption. 


Mr. Nordahl of Roosevelt High School made 
a report on suggested means to assist in re- 
habilitating the University of Quito, Ecuador. 
It was decided that our Association lend its aid 
to the re-establishing of the University by sup- 
porting the National Committee of the A. A. T. 
Spanish. 

Mr. Shield reported some of the high points 
of his attendance at five convention meetings 
held during December and January in the East. 
He brought greetings from each of the organi- 
zations and extended them to the Association 
at this time. 


NEWLY-ELECTED SECTION OFFICERS 


French Section: Mrs. B. D. Goodwin, Presi- 
dent, Hollywood High School; Miss Bessie Cul- 
ver, Secretary, Bell High School; Mr. P. J. 
Breckheimer, Treasurer, Belmont High School. 


Spanish Section: Mr. Harry C. Theobald, 
President, Los Angeles High School; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Dasso, Secretary, Polytechnic High 
School; Mr. C. Jordan, Treasurer, Hollywood 
High School. 


German Section: Mr. Erwin Hartung, Presi- 


~ 


dent, 803 Rosemont Ave., Los Angeles; Dr. F. H. 
Reinsch, Secretary, U. C. L. A.; Mr. C. B. Scho- 
maker, Treasurer, Los Angeles Private Junior 
College. 


Meeting of the M. L. A. C. and N. C. 


The Modern Language Association of Cen- 
tral and Northern California held its spring 
meeting April 26th in the San Francisco Public 
Library Assembly Hall. After the business 
meeting, including a report on the progress thus 
far made in the organization of the Pacific Coast 
Federation of Modern Language Associations, 
the following program was carried out: 


1. Paper on “Modern Language Teaching— 
Business versus Calling,” by Professor William 
A. Cooper, Stanford University. 


2. Round Table discussion led by Professor 
Alfred Solomon, University of California, of 
the topic, “A Reading Knowledge as the Ob- 
jective of Modern Language Teaching,” with 
particular reference to the Coleman report. 
Each of the languages commonly taught in 
high schools and colleges had a spokesman 
to present his view of what is to be under- 
stood by “a reading knowledge” and how it 
should apply to his particular language. Mr. 
Herman R. Steinbach, of Sacramento Junior 
College, represented German; Mr. DeLuca, of 
San Francisco, spoke for Italian; Mr. F. C. 
Chalfant, of San Jose Junior College, for Span- 
ish; and Mrs. Bickford, of University High 
School, Oakland, for French. 

3. Talk on “The Psychology of Drill in Mod- 
ern Languages,” by Professor G. M. Ruch, Uni- 
versity of California. 


The officers of the Association are: Presi- 


dent, William A. Cooper; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Sophia Cramer, Palo Alto Union High School. 
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Dialect 


Dialect is a habit, or more correctly, it is a 
group of habits of language developed by be- 
ing with people who talk in that particular 
way. Down near the coast in Georgia is a 
group of people who speak an almost unin- 
telligible English influenced by German and also 
by the negro tongue. It takes weeks to learn 
to understand the speech of these people. The 
dialect spoken by the negroes in the coast 
lands of the Carolinas is very different from that 
spoken by the South Florida negroes or by 
those of the New Orleans region. In dialects 
peculiar things happen to words, the sounds of 
letters change, elisions, slurs, drawls, rolls, and 
trills come in where other people do not use 
them. Sometimes a sharp, incisive clipping of 
words occurs. At other times the differences 
are due to intonations and variations in em- 
phasis. Dialect is a matter of location, of as- 
sociation, of environment, of habit. 


LATEST EDUCATIONAL CENSUS 


According to “Statistical Summary of Educa- 
tion,” 1927-28, just released (as Bulletin, 1930, 
No. 3) by the Department of the Interior, the 
combined enrollment of students in public and 
in private high schools as of that year was 
3,144,645. Of this number, the modern foreign 
languages reported as follows: 


STUDENTS PER CENT OF TOTAL 
480,120 15.27 
German ...... 62,184 1.98 
Spanish ...... 296,009 9.41 


The percentages are computed upon basis of 
number of pupils in the schools reporting by 
subject. 


IN YoutuH.—While Los Angeles is 
gingerly given fifth place in population by sta- 
tisticians in the East, Los Angeles ranks third 
in the number of youngsters attending her pub- 
lic schools, according to Maj. Robert A. Gibbs 
of the Page Military Academy. He gets his 
figures from the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in each State. 


New York has 1,082,999 boys and girls in 
her public schools; Chicago, 625,751; Los An- 
geles, 364,633. Then follow Philadeplhia, which 
surpasses us in population, with 355,469; De- 
troit, 235,351. Cleveland trails with 177,214 
and Boston, 165,975. 


In California, San Francisco has 82,075; Oak- 
land, 61,910; Berkeley, 20,117. Los Angeles has 
more than twice the school census of San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland and Berkeley combined. Long 
Beach has 37,694; San Diego, 31,859, and Pasa- 
dena, 25,485. 


Many Touncues Berne Usep 1n Sounp FiLMs 
—The biblical Tower of Babel has a present- 
day counterpart in Paramount’s motion-picture 
Studio in Long Island City, N. Y. 


The proverbial confusion of tongues has 
developed as a sequel to the coming of sound to 
the screen and the subsequent making of multi- 
lingual talking pictures at the Long Island 
studio. 


At this eastern motion-picture headquarters, 
all tongues of the civilized world may be heard. 
In order to meet the demand for audible pic- 
tures in the principal countries of the world, 
short subjects in many tongues are being film- 
ed, and one of the most ambitious foreign lan- 
guage experiments ever attempted is now under 
way, the filming of Maurice Chevalier’s cur- 
rent starring picture, “The Big Pond,” in both 
English and French dialogue. 


The production method which is being tried 
experimentally on this production consists of 
filming each sequence in English first. Then, 
without the time loss involved in changing 
cameras and lights, the French players follow 
and play the same scene in French dialogue. 


In the short subject field, the following na- 
tionalities have been represented and languages 
recorded to date: French, Czecho-Slovakian, 
Swedish, Portuguese, German, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Finnish, Russian and Japanese. 


In order io accomplish this ambitious sched- 
ule of all nations, it has been necessary to ob- 
tain interpreters and writers in the various 
languages represented, in addition to obtaining 
from the ranks of New York’s many races the 
personalities to appear before the microphones. 


A ProvIsIOoNAL CHARTER for the Santiago Col- 
lege for Girls, located at Santiago, Chile, has 
been granted by the board of regents of the 
University of the State of New York. The in- 
stitution was established in 1880 as a school 
for the education of girls from American and 
English families, but it now includes among 
its students many Chilean girls. Courses 
from kindergarten through high school have 
been offered, and the curriculum will here- 
after include higher studies. This is the second 
institution in South America which has been 
chartered by the board of regents, the first 
being Mackenzie College of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


—School Life. 


GRAMMARS 
and DICTIONARIES 


FOR SALE 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German 
and other modern European languages. 


Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Chinese, Japanese 
and other Oriental languages. 


Latin and Greek. 


SEND FOR MY LISTS 
Have you any of the above for sale? 


Benj. F. Gravely 


Box 209, Martinsville, Virginia, U. S. A. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


by CHARLES GUIGNEBERT 


Here is a notable interpretation of the 
French people, comparable in its scope 
and method to THe Rise or AMERICAN 
CivILIzATIoN, for its attempts to ex- 
plain French life, culture and ideals in 
the light of the nation’s history rather 
than to tell that history in infinite de- 
tail. The book was written especially 
for an American audience from a 
course given at the Sorbonne for mem- 
bers of the A. E. F. by Professor Guig- 


nebert. 


He has long held a chair at 


that university and this book repre- 
sents a lifetime of research in French 
civilization. 


350 Mission Street 


2 Vols., $15.00 


a 


The Macmillan Company 
San Francisco 


Jobnson’s German Series 


Die Deutschen 
Phe Werden und Wesen 


ERNST JOCKERS 


There is no other German book 
available that gives so adequate, 
rapid, and readable an introduction 
to the various phases of German 
civilization. 

—Monatshefte fiir deutschen 
Unterricht. 


Jehnson Publishing Co. 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Richmond - Atlanta - Dallas 
New York 


Learning A New Language 


CLauDE C. CrAwrorp, Ph.D. 


Professor of Education, University of 


Southern California, 
— and — 


Epna M. Lerrzert, M.A. 


Chairman of the Spanish Department, 
Horace Mann Junior High School, 


Los Angeles 


A comprehensive volume on how to 
study the foreign languages. 

Written directly to high school and 
college students. 

Tells how to learn vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, grammar ,and translation. 

Gives practical methods for learning 
to read, and for understanding the 
spoken language. 

Contains suggestions for language 
games and club activities. 

Imitation leather, 242 pages, $2.00. 


This 


book is published in conjunc- 


tion with two others, Studying the 


Major 


Subjects, 384 pages, $2.00, and 


The Technique of Research in Educa- 
tion, 320 pages, $2.50. 


Published by 


Cc. C. CRAWFORD 


University of Southern California 


Los Angeles, California 


BOOKS ABROAD 


A Quarterly Publication Devoted to Com- 
ment on Foreign Books Isseued by the 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


ROY TEMPLE HOUSE, 
University of Oklahoma, Editor 


Eminent Contributods: Rene Lalou, Julius 
Bab, Jules-Bois, C. H. Conrad Wright, J. 
D. M. Ford, Joseph Wood Krutch, Ernest 
Boyd, H. C. Chatfield- Taylor, Kuno 
Francke, Paul Shorey, Ralph Adams Cram, 
Albert Guerard, Rudolph Schevlil, Brother 
Leo, Rabbi Mordecai M. Kaplan, Ferdi- 
nand Schevill, André Morize, Albert 
Schinz, William A. Nitze, T. A. Jenkins, E. 
P. Dargan, W. B. Pillsbury, Arnold Ronne- 
beck, Isaac Goldberg, Camille Pitollet. 
Comments: 
this solid contribution . . . to real 
internationalism.” 
—Muna Lee de Munoz Marin. 
“It is invaluable to me.”’—Professor 
Otto Bond, University of Chicago. 
... @ very fine thing for American 
bibliography.” J. Bailey. 
Director Indiana State Library. 
BOOKS ABROARD will be sent without 
charge to college and public libraries and 
tto individuals who may be interested. Write 


for advertising rates to Todd Downing, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


Mention MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM when answering advertisements 
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